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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HERE, A GENTLEMAN WAS PAID TO DO NOTHING. THERE, MANY 

GENTLEMEN WERE PAID TO DO WHAT WOULD BE BETTER DONE 

BY ONE.—Macaulay on corruption in 1692. History of England 

Vol. III, Chapter IX. 
THE siege of Germany has begun. In the north-east the 
Russians are well into East Prussia; in the south-east the 
Russians and Czechs have stormed across the 
Carpathians into Hungary which now is no 
longer Germany’s bastion of defence. Belgrade, 
the capital of Yugoslavia, is liberated, largely by the efforts of 
the Yugoslavs themselves. Thus Germany’s enemies are 
massing on the historic route that leads to Vienna. Southern 
Greece is freed and the Greek Government is in Athens. In 
Italy General Alexander’s armies are slogging up towards 
Lombardy and the Alps that lie behind the plains. From the 
Swiss Frontier to the Channel, great forces, French, American, 
British, Canadian are fighting towards, and inside the Rhine 
Provinces. The Americans have taken Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Aachen) after seven days’ severe fighting. In Holland and 
Southern Belgium the British and Canadian Armies are closely 
engaging the large German forces holding on there, for there, 
as everywhere else, the enemy is fighting hard. But the most 
powerful weapons in the Allied armoury are perhaps those of 
the Air Forces of the British Empire and of the U.S.A. Their 
assault on Germany is unceasing. Whole German towns have 
been wiped out and communications are so interrupted as to 
make it a matter of time how long enemy armies in the field 
can be supplied. The German Government, to meet this 
desperate situation, has ordered a “‘levée en masse’’ of the 
people. All men between the ages of 60 and 16 are con- 
scripted for a sort of Home Guard and have been told to fight 
to the death. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden visited Moscow in 
October and did valuable work there in co-ordinating Allied 


strategy and in endeavouring to co-ordinate Allied war aims. 
VOL. CXXIII. Bi 


The Siege of 
Germany 
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His Majesty the King paid a four-day visit to his troops in 
Flanders during the week-end of October 12 to 17. It must 

P have been an immense stimulus to our men to 
The King at = pave seen him in their midst and to feel, once 


the Front more, the touch with their home lands that 


he brought with him. The visit was a purely informal one. 
The King, wearing battle dress, arrived by air, accompanied 
by two members of his staff. He landed at an airfield in 
Holland. There he was welcomed by Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery, Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham and others. His 
Majesty spent a great deal of time with the Air Force in their 
observation rooms, watching the departure and the retum 
of our planes. He stayed with Marshal Montgomery in his 
caravan. The day after his arrival he flew to the Head- 
quarters of the Canadian First Army, where he conferred 
the C.B. on Lieutenant-General G. Simonds and decorated 
several other officers. On this occasion he had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Regent of Belgium, Prince Charles, with 
whom he had a long talk both during and after lunch. Before 
he left for England the King motored 200 miles to the Head- 
quarters of the First U.S. Army, where he lunched with General 
Eisenhower and gave the K.C.B. to Lieutenant-General Omar 
Bradley and met some 12 United States Generals and many 
other superior American officers who were in charge of the 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) operations. 

The population of the Nijmegen Salient, which the King 
also visited ‘had ‘no warning of ‘his coming. They found his 
presence a very agreeable contrast from the visits they had 
formerly had from high-up Germans. Then, when Gauleiters 
or even lesser people came, the people were ordered to stay 
in their houses and not even to look out of their windows 
under pain of being shot. When King George arrived there 
was no fuss and the Dutch were not ordered about, so, pleasing 
themselves, they gathered together and cheered and clapped 
the alert and soldierly man who was, they were told, the 
English King. 


WHEN Marshal Montgomery’s armies made their swift dash 
across Northern France and Belgium they quickly liberated 
Brussels and Antwerp. Nearly all Belgium 
he ae | was freed in a few days, the Germans only 
leaving considerable bodies of men on the 


lower Scheldt in order to deny us the use of Antwerp. It was 
hoped in September that a large part of Holland might have 
been cleared by the massive use of Airborne troops. Buta 
part of this force, that which went to Arnhem, failed to hold 
its objective and although our soldiers added an epic page to 
British Military history by the heroism they showed, they had 
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to be withdrawn after suffering severe losses. This repulse 
of our picked Airborne troops at Arnhem accounts as much 
as anything for the enemy’s military recovery. On the lower 
Scheldt they continued to hold up the fighting advance of 
the Canadian Army and in order to delay their progress and 
to damage the Dutch as much as possible, the German Com- 
mand has let the sea into large areas of Holland and has 
threatened to to continue to do this elsewhere. The Dutch, 
while realising the ruin which is being brought on them are 
undaunted by the sight of this destruction. Walcheren is 
gone and Heaven knows how much more. This policy of 
wreckage is characteristically German and corresponds with 
their whole theory of war. Needless to say that the weather 
has favoured them during the whole of the Autumn campaign. 


Very hard and continual fighting is the lot of the armies 
under Alexander in Italy. Deprived as they suddenly were 
‘ of part of the forces—men and guns—on which 
— they had counted for the duration of the 
saieatt campaign, the General and his staff have had 

to do the best they could with reduced armies. And what a 
splendid best it has been! The nearer battle has eclipsed it 
because what goes on in France and Belgium can often be 
actually heard in this country, but when the history of the 
whole of this gigantic war comes to be written the feats of 
the generals and the prowess of the armies in Italy will be 
shown to be second to none. Now and then we are told 
something about it. Stories are released, individual exploits 
are told, but of the long-drawn battle since our landing in 
Sicily we have never been given a complete picture. We 
know the look of Italy, and the difficulties of that long walk up 
the finest country for defence in the world is apparent to 
everyone who looks at the map. We have been allowed to 
guess that Mr. Churchill had a much better plan, but that he 
was out-voted at Teheran by Russia and the U.S.A. This 
decision against his undoubtedly right strategic conception 
of the war in the Mediterranean is why General Alexander’s 
armies are toiling painfully up the mountain passes of Italy, 
instead of running up the great plain which leads into Austria 
from Yugoslavia. That better route was reserved for the 
Russians. In the meantime our men are slogging away. In 
the 108 days after Cassino the Brigade of Guards covered 
315 miles, many of them having to be fought for a few feet at 
atime. Certain names will no doubt be added to the battle 


honours of the Guards Regiments. They will have been 
earned ! 


ATHENS is free! On October 15 the news came that Greek 
partizans had reached the town, that ships of the Royal Navy 
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had entered the Pireeus (the port of Athens) 
— ed that morning and had landed troops and 

- stores, while a large force of Airmen had 
also arrived. By October 17 British landings were con- 
siderable and Rear-Admiral Mansfield reported that all these 
operations had proceeded smoothly, in spite of very thickly 
laid mines, which mine-sweepers were gradually clear- 
ing up. Our Air and Naval forces have recently been very 
active in the Aegean and Adriatic, Naxos was captured by 
Greek forces with the help of Eastern Mediterranean Beau- 
fighters. The whole group of Cyclades is now believed to 
be free of the enemy, but there are still Germans on Rhodes, 
Lemnos and Cos and a small garrison in Crete. However, the 
bulk of the German outposts round Greece have fallen. 

The descriptions given of the welcome received by our 
troops in Greece were fantastic. The airborne men who para- 
chuted down landed on a crowd which almost smothered them 
with embraces. ‘‘ We said we would come back,”’ said the 
British, ‘‘ and here we are.”’ The Greek Government arrived 
at the Pirzeus in a Greek man-of-war on October 17. They 
have found a people united for war, but very far from united 
for Peace. 


THE French are working hard to get themselves back to 

normal. This is no light task in a country from which three 
million men in the prime of life have been 

“ io se deported, where 4,000 railway and road bridges 
have been destroyed, and where the telegraph 

and wireless stations are not yet restored to even Io per cent. 

efficiency, in spite of the fact that the men on these jobs are 

at work 95 hours a week. 

General de Gaulle said on October 14 :— 


“Our ports, except Bordeaux, are out of commission, our 
transport system and railways are practically paralysed, our factories 
are without coal or electricity, our mines are in a dreadful state. 

“Our agricultural equipment is worn out, our stocks of fuel 
and raw materials are completely exhausted. In addition, what 
rolling stock, ships and stores we still possess we have more often 
than not to put at the disposal of the Allied High Command for 
military purposes.” 


It is in the restoration of communications that Frenchmen are 
putting their greatest effort. Political reconstruction, impor- 
tant as that is, comes second to the renewal of the power of 
intercourse between one French district and another. Some 
indication is given as to the time when sufficient communica- 
tion may be restored by the fact that February is fixed for the 
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municipal elections to be held all over France. In the mean- 
time a consultative body chosen from the Algerian de Gaulle 
Council, from the Resistance Movement and from among the 
82 members of Parliament who voted against Pétain’s abroga- 
tion of the Constitution in 1940 will meet as soon as they can 
get to Paris. No easy task for those at any distance. Some 
idea of the difficulties the Provisional French Government are 
up against was shown by M. Augustin Laurent, Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs in an interview he gave to the Press. 
Up to date only a few departments have been able to start 
collecting and distributing private letters. These departments 
are all near Paris or in Normandy. Wireless intercourse 
between Paris and Toulouse, Paris and Marseilles, Paris and 
Bordeaux are established. One plane every day goes from 
Paris to London. Every day the efforts of the Minister, his 
officials and his workmen, add something to the required 
French postal services. Frenchmen know that they must 
rely upon themselves at a time like this when their Allies are 
all out in battle. In the speech from which we have already 
quoted, General de Gaulle called upon his countrymen :— 


** Let us show what we are. These are our tasks: Beat the 
enemy ; re-establish our position abroad and rebuild ; but, before 
all, work. We must also be united.” 


No one who knows the French will doubt their instant 
response to this call. 


WE in England hardly realise what is the condition of France. 
Nor the strain that is imposed upon her dislocated frame by 
., the German garrisons which cling to her 

nama Still Atlantic ports and act as bases for other 
German troops. On Tuesday, October 19, a 

speaker came to the microphone to tell his French listeners 
what was going on in their own country. That Lorient and 
St. Nazaire were in German hands we knew, but that there 
were regular German forces elsewhere we did not know. Their 
numbers are estimated at about 20,000 north of the Loire. 
They are commanded by a General Bung and they are supplied 
with ammunition by planes from Germany. They are 
gradually being collected and transferred to camps, one of 
which is at La Rochelle, where the Germans hold a large area, 
including the port of La Palice, a submarine base in full 
activity. The forward position of these German-held camps 
are at St. Jean des Sables and Chateau Laillon. The island 
of Ré is also part of this German fortified area. Therefare 
1,000 Germans and 600 Italians on this island, while 1,200 
Germans garrison Oleron. These German forces are fully 
staffed and equipped. The condition of the French population 
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in this neighbourhood may be imagined. They are very much 
oppressed and very miserable. German commanders, knowing 
that their military value depends on terrorism and waste, are 
behaving as badly as they know how. It is tragic to think 
of whole districts of ‘liberated France’’ still occupied. 
Doubly tragic that this occupation should be in Clemenceau’s 
country. His cottage must be in German hands at the 
moment. This western region of France, like our Channel 
Islands, is the victim of the immense necessity for beating 
the German armies in the field. From the Channel ports we 
have had to oust the Germans. They have been allowed to 
stay in the Atlantic ports. It could, perhaps, not be helped, 
but it is a tragedy. 


THE Press has recently given a fairly full report of a speech 
of Himmler’s. It is interesting because for some time now 
. F Himmler and Goebbels have been the two 
tga , master spirits in Germany. Hitler is there, he 
still is the idolised prophet and priest of the 
régime, but he has lately withdrawn and has appeared very 
little. Himmler is the member of the Government who is all- 
powerful in home affairs and in military matters. His speeches, 
therefore, are interesting to us who have to fight and overcome 
the German people. This speech is not a new one. It was 
made a year ago, on October 14, 1943, to a conference of 
commanding officers at Bad Schachen, not long after the 
collapse of Italy and when the tide of battle had already 
turned in Eastern Europe. Himmler first spoke of the Home 
Front and the political security question. He had to admit 
that there were fewer police and that they were not so good 
as they had been, for young men had been replaced by old. 
Added to this there were six to seven million foreign workers 
‘““ very many prisoners, very many escaped prisoners, and very 
many run-away eastern workers.’’ All the same Himmler was 
confident. The police took no risks :— 


“ Any existing criminal elements are constantly being eliminated 
or rendered innocuous as they appear by the new laws of the Third 
Reich—eliminated by the more frequent and more ruthless applica- 
tion of the death penalty, rendered innocuous by other methods 
such as precautionary confinement or confinement in a concentration 
camp. 

“ Believe me, if these roughly 40,000 political criminals (their 
number, which is. usually overestimated in Germany, is no larger 
than that) and the roughly 70,000 asocial persons, the professional 
criminals, as we call them—that is, all the persons who are in pre 
cautionary confinement—were at large among the people to-day, 
in the fifth year of the war, under the present conditions, then the 
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security position would indeed be threatened. But as you have 
them under lock and key, using them, by the way, in a very practical 
manner for armament purposes and thus supplying the armament 
industry with many millions of working hours, the security position 
has become better from year to year.” 


THE simple and direct savagery of this determined German 

official showed in every line of his speech as it has since shown 

, in others of his utterances. The following 

~ a passage illustrates his methods. Prisoners of 

” war had escaped, go to 95 per cent. had been 

recaptured. Agents had been dropped by parachute. One 
such found refuge with a Communist family :— 


“TI tell you quite frankly that I had all male members of this 
family shot. I even had it announced in the newspaper in a suitable 
form, for—in spite of all our present security—we must put a stop 
to all such things. 

“In these matters it is my principle that one must not make 
light of anything. The smallest fire must be trodden on and extin- 
guished as soon as the first glimmer becomes visible. The smallest 
beginnings of contradiction, of defeatism, or of some Communist 
movement must be destroyed.” 


Himmler was not afraid of any political opposition, such 
as there was in 1917-18. There is nothing of the sort now, or 
rather there was nothing in October, 1943. About defeatism 
he did not speak so confidently :— 


“‘ Another question is that of defeatism, particularly among the 
educated and well-to-do classes. Let me recall to you the time when 
undoubtedly a big wave of defeatism was passing across Germany. 
It was the time when we got the news that the Duce had been 
deposed, that Fascism was finished, and that Italy had dropped out 
or would shortly drop out. It was the time when we got the news 
that there was heavy fighting on the Eastern Front. Then there 
were people in Germany who said: How interesting! How very 
interesting ! It is possible to arrest a Duce. Fascism is finished, 
gone in a flash. At that time I said to myself: Obviously it is 
necessary to make short shrift of all bad examples from the start.” 


The bullet is the remedy :— 


“‘ That is why I am always in favour of punishing severely and 
mercilessly whenever necessary. The penalty, however, must not 
be carried out in secret and hushed up, but—that must become a 
habit of ours throughout Germany—whenever we punish a man we 
must announce this to the circle whence he comes. Only thus can 
Wwe exert an educational influence.” 


_ So far is this publicity practised, that the trial of the seven 
distinguished Germans who were said to be concerned in the 
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anti-Hitler plot was filmed and the dying agonies by slow 
strangulation of a German Field Marshal were shown to the 
German Army. 


Himmler’s speech covered a lot of ground. It ranged 

from home affairs to conquered country policy. There was, 

he said, a lot of spying. Germany had so many 

ella enemies, Jews, Freemasons, Bolshevics and the 

Churches. They helped the partisans quite a 

lot. He spoke of the Slav danger and the way in which the 

Slavs ‘‘ contaminated’ Germans. ‘ Once a Slav, always a 
Slav ” :— 

“For this reason—I mention this in passing—I, or rather we, 
the police, are very severe in our penalties for members of a foreign 
people who enter into relations with German girls and women. In 
every case that has been reported, investigated, and proved the 
woman is sent before an ordinary court. If the woman shares in 
the guilt, that is, has encouraged the man concerned, the foreigner 
—this applies mainly to Poles and Russians—will be sent to a 
concentration camp for life. In bad cases he will be hanged on the 
spot. This may strike you as very severe. But I believe that we 
owe this severity to ourselves and to our people. If too many such 
alien drops of blood were to penetrate into our national body the 
greatest asset we possess—namely, our blood—would be debased.” 


Himmler did not conceal his admiration for the Russian 
system of Commissars. They got things done, even shooting 
officers for weakness. But it is the ruthless man he admires :— 


** We have all on many occasions been filled with amazement at 
the results achieved by the Russians at the front, with unparalleled 
brutality, in the building of bridges, roads, and railways and in the 
repair of destroyed stretches of the permanent way. We should 
always bear in mind that it is the commissar who has the say with 
them. Human beings are of no account. I must repeat this again 

_ and again.” 


He admires the Slavs so much that he wants to destroy 
their children. He said so in a curious passage :— 


“That may seem strange to our European minds, and many 
people will say : ‘ How can you be so cruel as to take a child away 
from its mother?’ To them I would say: ‘ How can you be so 
cruel as to leave on the other side a brilliant future enemy who will 
later on kill your son and your grandson?’ Either we win over 
any good blood that we can use for ourselves and give it a place in 
our people or, gentlemen—you may call this cruel, but nature is 
cruel—we destroy this blood. But we cannot answer for it to out 
sons and ancestors if we leave this blood on the other side, thus 
letting our enemies gain able leaders and able commanders.” 


Well. Well. That is pretty complete. It needs no comment. 
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THERE is always an interest in considering the present and 
future effects of German policy. But in the discussions which 
The Old Aim OCCUr On the present, the future is often for- 

gotten. People often say that the savagery of 
the Germans will recoil on them in hatred. But the intentions 
of the German rulers were undoubtedly to isolate the ‘“‘ Herren- 
folk ’’ from their neighbours and to make them deeply con- 
scious of their own difference from other men. The Germans 
have few natural frontiers, but they have striven to build a 
racial and a moral frontier and to do this while at the same 
time weakening their neighbours. A correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, Mr. Walter Loeb, has realised this, for 
he recently wrote :— 


“‘ Beyond question Germany has achieved complete victory in 
this war as far as the biological side is concerned. The countries 
around Germany, including Russia, have lost more than 20,000,000 
people, killed and starved. Their birth capacity has been severely 
attacked and their health has been undermined; this will make 
itself felt in the next twenty-five years. That was planned by the 
Germans, and this fact must be taken into account when settling 
with Germany.” 


Further, in preparing for the end of the war (but not for peace) 
the Germans are going to intensify all Allied difficulties inside 
Germany. We quote from the same letter :— 


“ce 
. 


. it must be realised that the Germans are now out to create a 
situation in which the Administration will fall to pieces. On Septem- 
ber 14 Goebbels published a decree which virtually involves the destruction of 
all records of German property, income and turnover, and he is also abolish- 
ing the cumulative system of registration of births and deaths.’ [Our 
italics. ] 


This abolition of all records will make identification of Germans 
difficult. It will enable new bottles to hold old wine to almost 
any extent. We shall do well to consider all Germans as the 
enemies of civilisation, even when their arms are stacked. 


Warsaw fell on October 3 after a terrible fight that lasted 
63 days. Our sympathy goes out to the Poles who endure 
Poland this fearful blow at the end of a war during 
which they have suffered terribly. We do not 

think that those Members of Parliament and newspapers who 
are using this fearful calamity as a stick with which to beat 
the Russians are doing any good to Poland or to England. 
They mean well, no doubt, but they are unhelpful. In a 
debate which occurred just before the fall of Warsaw 
(September 28-29) there were speeches which will injure 
oland. There were not many,such%and {some private 

I* 
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members spoke admirably, among them Mr. Quinton Hogg. 
We cannot resist quoting what he said, for it has a permanent 
value and applies to our general Foreign Policy :— 


“There are limitations imposed upon British foreign policy 
alike by our geographical position and by our military resources, 
To go outside those limitations is not to put forward enlightened, 
independent, Christian, or moral views. It is to pursue a policy of 
political, military and moral bankruptcy, and that, it seems to me, is 
the danger into which my hon. Friends are falling. I differ from 
them entirely and I differ from some hon. Members opposite in the 
degree to which they seem to me to underestimate the danger of 
the German problem in the years after the signature of peace. That 
problem will not be obliterated by the signature of any peace, 
however moderate or however extreme.” 


That is a fact which is clear. Those who want us to quarrel 
with Russia are unaware of the extent of the German danger. Mr 
And, they are, perhaps, also unaware of the extreme irritation | of 
which foreigners feel at our perpetual assumption of moral [| me 
superiority :— fac 


**T do not believe that Members of the House are the judges of 
all the moral and political issues which divide the world, but I 
believe that this country would be well advised to pursue, in accord- 
ance with its power and with its conscience, a policy which is 
honourable in itself without necessarily condemning those with 
whom we are not always in complete agreement and a policy which 
we can, in fact, enforce by the resources at our command. That 
brings me to the question of Poland. I hope I shall not be thought 
to utter a word of criticism of the Poles. Even if I disagreed with 
them I should regard it as an impertinence in a Member of this 
House, a British subject, who has not suffered anything comparable 
to what the least of these Poles has suffered, to utter a word of 
criticism of anything that they may have done. On the contrary, 
we should constantly remember our debt of gratitude to them, how 
in the hour of calamity they were a constant source of inspiration, 
their fidelity as Allies, their bravery as soldiers and their loyalty as 
comrades. We should seek to assert again and again that it is our 
purpose and our hope to restore a free and independent Poland 
which may one day, we trust, enjoy the prosperity which we so 
much desire for them and which we believe they so much deserve.” 


Ir the war has shown us anything and has taught us any 
lesson it is that Poland has to try and get on with the Russians uM 

unless she is to join the German camp :— 
The Future 


“ But if the events of the last five years have § agree 
meant anything they mean that neither we nor any other Power 1 § Not, | 
the world can enable the Poles to afford to antagonise both Germany § succe 
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g. and Russia at the same time. Nothing can save them if that is the 
nt result, however innocent, of their foreign policy. We should not 
be able to assist them even if it were consistent with our own 
independence and freedom to do so. To their eternal honour be 


las it said that never during the whole of these difficult times has there 
a been the slightest evidence that their differences with Russia have 
ed, 


P driven them to the slightest degree of collusion with our common 
. enemy, Germany. But it must be said, surely, that if we were to let 
them believe that we were able to do that which our geographical 


position, the political framework in which we have to live and our 
the military resources alike render impossible, we should, in fact, be 
of committing that very dishonourable action of pretending that we 
hat were going to achieve for our friends more, in fact, that we were 
ae. either disposed or able to do.” 
rrel ; 
ver, Mr. Quinton Hogg here spoke of the “‘ rather partial’ account 


tion of Polish events which had been given to the House by some 
oral members. He himself wanted to mention certain relevant 
facts about the Warsaw tragedy :— 


es of “The Soviet Armies had advanced for upwards of 300 miles. 
put | They must have almost entirely outrun their communications ; 
cord- their forward troops must have been in a state of considerable 
chs exhaustion. I do not know and I should not attempt to resolve any 
with issues of fact as to whether the Polish insurrection in Warsaw was 
which opened with or without consultation with Russia. That appears to 
That be immaterial. What is certain is that immediately after the insur- 
ought rection began the Germans staged a counter-attack which, for the 
we time being, drove the Russians back across the Vistula and un- 
f this doubtedly gave them a military setback. There were malicious 
arable people here and people who were carried away with feelings with 
ord of which one could only sympathise deeply who believed and allowed 
— it to be said that the Russians did not give the Poles assistance 
” ese because they desired the insurrection to fail. I do not believe that 
rics kind of slander. I can remember that for three years we were in the 
~~ miserable position of not being able to invade the Continent at the 


Poland very time that we saw the Russian Armies bleeding. I can remember 
" how very strongly I resented the suggestion, from whatsoever source 


= it came, from Russia or from this country, that we were doing 

— this deliberately in order that our gallant Ally might suffer in the 
Meet. ... 

Is any 

issians 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, during their recent visit to 
Moscow, exerted themselves to the utmost to bring about an 
irs have F agreement between the Poles and the Russians. We have 
ower inf Not, at the time this is written, heard whether they have 
sermany § succeeded. 
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SPECULATIONS about Allied intentions towards Germany are 
the fashion. The plans proposed range from those which 
preserve Hitler’s Reich in its entirety to 
 sanaiog schemes by which Germany would be totally 
° dismembered, her provinces divided among the 
neighbours she has so grievously ill-treated and the word 
“Germany ” deleted from the map. Half-way between these 
two political conceptions of the future of Europe is the plan 
by which Germany would continue to exist geographically, 
but by which she would be weakened in power and reduced in 
extent. Such a plan is the one which would confine her 
between the Rhine-Ems rivers on the west and the Niesse-Oder 
rivers on the East. The Economist discussed this particular 
plan on October 7, putting before their readers all the draw- 
backs—to Germany—which it would involve, for this in- 
fluential weekly paper is a warm advocate for doing as little 
as possible to impede Germany’s trade recovery after the war. 
And, if the object of the Allied Powers, when peace is declared, 
is to put Germany on her feet again, the Economist’s advice 
may be taken. But there are other considerations, other aims 
than the promotion of German trade prosperity. We doubt 
whether the Russians, Poles, Czechs, Norwegians, Danes, 
Dutch, Belgians and French, to say nothing of the Greeks, 
Albanians and Yugoslavs will agree that German trade 
recovery is an Allied aim. ‘“‘ The Germans provide a market 
for our goods” is said by this school of thought. But the 
policy of ‘‘ putting Germany on her feet ’’ was carried out in 
1919-22. It did not bring the peace and prosperity foreseen 
by those who used the arguments about the German market 
which are once more heard. [If it is tried again the result will 
be the same as last time, and we shall have a third and worse 
war. It would be safer for us to cut out the German market 
and neither to buy nor to sell with Germany, but to keep our 
own markets and our own purchasing power for ourselves, our 
Empire and our Allies. 


THE article in The Economist, to which we refer is called 
‘“‘ Between the Rhine and the Oder,” and presupposes a rough 
z plan of peace which would cut off the eastem 
Msn - province of Germany and those west of the 
—-" © Rhine. It is not a complete picture, for it says 

nothing about the necessary compensation to 


Holland and Denmark. However, there it is, a plan to be 
considered. The article is an interesting one because it dis 
cusses the effect of such a loss of territory on Germany. In 
the west the new Germany would be 510 miles long. In the 
east about 200 miles from north to south. The remaining 
population would be some 45 millions, unless, as seems 
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probable, the eight millions of the eastern province and the 
33 million Germans from Czechoslovakia are deported to 
Germany. In that case the German population would total 
503 millions, and, according to the Economist, Germany 
would lose a third of her territory but only a sixteenth of her 
population. In 1937—the latest year about which the 
Economist can quote—Germany produced 80 per cent. of the 
food she required and two-thirds of the raw material wanted 
for her—largely war—industries. The eastern provinces she 
would part with, East Prussia, Silesia, parts of Pomerania and 
Brandenburg would deprive her of a part of her foodstuffs, 
chiefly potatoes (28 per cent.), rye (30 per cent.), sugar beet 
(31 per cent.). But, on the other hand, the western provinces 
consumed 50 per cent. more than they grew, and this deficit 
would no longer have to be met by her. Germany would also 
be left with not enough coal for her great armament works. 
“The new Germany,” says the Economist, ‘‘ would, therefore, 
lack the basis for an iron and steel industry.’’ She would also 
be short of petrol, although she would have more potash than 
she wants. Her road, rail and canal systems would have to 
be revised and her people would have to turn to agriculture 
and the lesser industries. None of this seems to be a very 
severe punishment for the appalling crimes committed by 
Germany. But the very idea of this plan shocks the Economist 
inexpressibly. Others will think that the deprivation of 
Germany’s power to continue her iron and steel industries 
will be a distinct gain to European stability. 


TuIs month will see decided the Presidential contest in the 
U.S.A. The two candidates are President Roosevelt, the 
., _.., famous democratic leader who is running for 
ee a fourth term of office, and Governor Dewey, 
the Republican candidate. American party 

politics always puzzle English people, for they are based on no 
particular policy. It is not the case that the Republicans even 
roughly correspond with the Conservatives and the Democrats 
with the Socialists, neither party has a programme of Social 
Reform, of Judicial Reform, or indeed, of any reform at all. 
And neither party has any particular Foreign Policy. Both 
parties wish to work for the greatness and prosperity of the 
US.A., but they do not set out any plan by which they hope 
to accomplish this end. A very illuminating little pamphlet 
by Lieutenant-Commander Herbert Agar has just been 
published. In this he tells us why this is so and why the 
elections in the U.S.A. are fought on no programme in our 
sense of that word. Mr. Agar isa very capable and experienced 
publicist. He is the Vice-Chairman of a society called the 
American Outpost in Great Britain, and if anyone can make 
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the puzzle of American politics clear to us it will be he. He 
tells us in so many words that the two American parties have 
no programmes, but that they nevertheless command the 
complete devotion of their followers. This, he says, springs 
from “history, tradition, regionalism, family bonds, civic 
pride, the feeling for ‘ our side,’ ‘ our team.’ And he describes 
political action in the U.S.A. as watchfulness for compromise.” 
But, he adds :— 


** the opposition party does not offer a different philosophy of life, 


a different future for America. . . . If it comes to power it will seek 
the same sort of America . . . as the party it ousted.” 
And again :— 


“* The parties do not exist to impress a single doctrine throughout 
the country ; they exist to reflect the diversity of the nation and to 
create, out of the diversity, a set of workable compromises.” 


So there it is, and we must just take his word for it that 
Americans are thus different from Europeans. What is 
certain is that the result of the coming election will make very 
little difference to us. The American Congress—however 
friendly individual Americans may be to Britain—is certain 
to be hostile to the British Empire, whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
returned or Mr. Dewey. English people would be distressed 
and shocked if they knew the things that are every day said 
in the American Parliament about them. Our Press never 
reports such matters, and in this it fails to tell us something 
we ought to know. 


AFTER meeting in conference for some considerable time at 
Dumbarton Oaks, the Allied Nations have issued a prospectus 
for a new League of Nations. There is to bea 

ee “<? ® Council and an Assembly, as in the Geneva 
eas League; there is to be a permanent head- 
quarters with a permanent secretariat as before. Something 
has been learned from experience and it is evident that only 
the Great Powers are to control the action of the proposed 
League. Further, a military staff committee is to exist and 
to advise on what forces are to be used in the event of war. 
All nations belonging are to hold national forces “‘ immediately 
available ’’’ for action. But, when all is said and committed 
to paper, when all the pious sentiments about the wickedness 
of aggression have been spoken, the whole matter of peace 
and war will depend—as always—on the interests, as they see 
them, of the Members of the League. No international 
arrangements can supersede the fact that a nation will not 
submit to external pressure unless it is too weak to resist it. 
A powerful nation can, by sheer weight, keep the peace within 
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its own sphere of influence. In old days the ‘‘ Concert of 
Europe ”’ often saved European peace. That is as much as 
can be hoped for. Even the Manchester Guardian, inter- 
nationalist by tradition as well as by habit of mind, wrote of 
the Dumbarton Oaks’ plan :— 


“* If the will is there and the nations desire to co-operate, the 
machinery will work in spite of defects ; if not, then all the charters 
and covenants equally are waste of paper.” 


Wiring from Washington on October 12, “‘ Pertinax ’’ sent 
a message to ‘‘ France’’ about these proposals for a new 
League of Nations. He is one of the Frenchmen most qualified 
to talk about any such League, new or old, for he was always 
a Press delegate to the Genevaone. And, it should be remem- 
bered, that he was seldom wrong about the value of its pro- 
ceedings. He thinks the new project better than the old, for 
this reason, that only the Great Powers are to be permanent 
members. China, he says, has been included as a Great 
Power to please American public opinion. ‘‘ But,” he adds, 
“the continual disintegration of the Chungking Government 
and the objections of Russia to China’s inclusion will ulti- 
mately impose a revision on this point.”’ Pertinax goes on to 
say that Russian influence in the Dumbarton Oaks’ project 
is visible. According to him Moscow put forward the plans 
that were discussed. ‘‘ And the terrible lessons of the last 
two years were such that these plans represent the maximum 
of what can be done.”’ It will be a shock to Chatham House 
and to many others when our newspapers begin to tell the 
truth about China. During October the most serious news of 
Japanese land victories were given in a sentence by the wire- 
less and not at all in the daily papers. 


WE get very little news of the war in the Pacific. Our Navy 
is there in force. The American Navy is there in even greater 
force. Incessant air raids are reported on 
Japanese held islands and on Japanese bases, 
and the Japanese Fleet is not much in the 
picture. But in the meanwhile the Japanese Army is pro- 
gressing. It controls the Pekin-Hankow-Canton Railway 
which cuts right across China. It has now entered Foochow, 
the great port opposite the Island of Formosa, which American 
Air Forces are busy attacking. The Japanese have all along 
been able to beat the Chinese on land whenever they wished 
to do so, not because of superior valour, but because of 
superior organisation, training and equipment. Chinese 
Government officials are so corrupt that no one knows what 
becomes of the arms, ammunition and comforts which are 
sent to that country from England and from America. What 


The Japanese 
in Foochow 
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is certain is that it is not only because the Japanese bar the 
routes that the goods disappear. China is divided against 
itself, as it has been ever since the break-up of the Empire, 
The warring heads of the provinces are often more concerned 
with their own quarrels than with fighting the Japanese. So 
greatly has the situation deteriorated in the last few months 
that The Times on October 6 printed a despatch from its 
special correspondent in Ceylon in which he said that the war 
might “‘ take anything from two to five years. On the basis 
of past experience it is likely to take a longer rather than a 
shorter time.’’ General Chiang Kai-Shek is endeavouring to 
come to an agreement with the Communist Party which is 
millions strong and in arms in large areas of China. It is 
difficult to see what will improve matters in China unless the 
Allies take control of Chinese military administration and see 
to it the munitions and the other supplies sent to China reaches 
the people for which it is intended. But our public men and 
our newspapers have so misled people in England and America 
as to the true state of Chinese affairs that we shall probably 
have to see matters get worse before we take any action. We 
can disregard, at present, the Washington story that the 
Chiang-Kai-Shek’s Government may have to leave China. 
All the same the situation is serious. 


AMERICAN forces have followed up their occupation of the 
Palau Group of islands, where practically all Japanese resist- 
‘ ance was eliminated by the beginning of 
eo inthe October, by carrying the war into the area 

— which was defined in a Tokyo broadcast as 
vital to Japan. ‘ Should the American Fleet make direct 
attacks,’’ said the spokesman, “‘ upon the sea lane which connects 
Japan, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Saigon and Singapore, 
then will be the time which will contain the possibility of a 
head-on collision between the Japanese and American sea 
and air forces.’’ Next time he broadcasts he will have some- 
thing more to explain, for the American Fleet has done that 
very thing and instead of the ‘‘ head-on collision ”’ which the 
Japanese had been told to expect, what actually occurred was 
an ignominious retreat by the Japanese fleet and the almost 
complete failure of the Japanese air attacks on the Third 
American Fleet, from which came the aircraft that had been 
attacking Japanese targets in Formosa and the Philippines 
for five consecutive days. On October 9, American carriet- 
borne aircraft in great strength attacked the Ryukyu Islands, 
which stretch in a chain south-westward from Japan itself 
towards Formosa, and from the outer boundary of the East 
China Sea. Twelve Japanese ships were sunk, 14 probably 
sunk and 12 more damaged, while 99 Japanese aircraft were 
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destroyed. After an interval of a day, the attack was trans- 
ferred to the harbours and anchorages of Formosa itself, and 
continued for three days. On the first day 16 Japanese ships 
were sunk, 19 others damaged and 221 aircraft were destoyed ; 
on the second day, 11 more ships were sunk with 14 more 
probables, and 175 more Japanese aeroplanes were destroyed ; 
on the third these totals were even more increased, though 
the precise figures are not available at the time of writing. 
Japanese air forces attempted to retaliate as soon as the 
Formosa attack began, but with little effect. On the first 
day they lost heavily both from American fighters and from 
the ships’ A.A. fire, while no American ship was hit. On one 
of the following days two medium-sized American warships 
were hit by torpedoes, but their casualties were light and 
they were not disabled, though they were obliged to withdraw 
from the battle area; but the Japanese air losses mounted 
more and more. 

On October 13, carrier-borne forces began attacks on the 
Manila area, leaving Formosa to the attentions of the “ super- 
fortresses’ from the China-based Seventh Air Force, and 
continuing their attacks on the Japanese forces in the Philip- 
pines for three days also. Japanese air counter-attacks were 
intensified, but so were their losses. Ninety-five out of rgr 
that attacked on one day were shot down, and 50 out of 60 
on another. On one of these days—not specified in Admiral 
Nimitz’s announcements—a Japanese squadron was sighted 
approaching, evidently in the hope that American strength 
had been materially reduced by air attack, and that the ships 
would have merely to finish the job off. But there was no 
engagement, for on discovering that American strength was 
practically unimpaired, the Japanese squadron turned round 
and retreated at high speed so that the Americans were 
unable to bring it to action. American qualitative superi- 
ority in the air has been clearly proved. 


THE more or less open secret of the prefabricated harbour 
used on the coast of Normandy to enable reinforcements, 
; supplies and equipment to be landed in suffi- 
enneated cient volume, once a foothold had been secured, 
was laid bare by the publication of a fairly full 

description of it in the middle of October. For some reason 
incomprehensible to anyone but a censor, no mention of it 
had been allowed in the press until then, although the Germans 
knew all about it, had mentioned it in their broadcasts, and 
must undoubtedly have taken photographs of it ; it had even 
been mentioned by the Prime Minister in his war speech in 
Parliament. The necessity for creating artificial harbours 
had been recognised in the course of the preliminary planning 
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of the invasion, and was accepted at the Quebec Conference 
in September last year ; but the design and construction was 
entrusted entirely to this country. It was originally intended 
that there should be two harbours, one for the British and the 
other for the American sector, and plans were worked out on 
that basis. They were to be formed by breakwaters composed 
of concrete caissons, built to the correct dimensions so that 
they could be towed across afloat and sunk in their correct 
positions in contact with one another; but as it was not 
possible to use such structures where the water was more than 
54 fathoms deep, they had to be supplemented by break- 
waters formed of block-ships, in order to provide the necessary 
harbour area. The latter had the advantage that they could 
be steamed across and accurately placed under their own 
power, thus providing some shelter at a very early stage, 
which would provide for the small craft on the spot and would 
to some extent facilitate the placing of the caissons. Mere 
shelter was not the only necessity, for piers were needed for 
unloading ships and coasters, and the design and mooring of 
these in a locality where there is a range of tide of 20 feet 
presented immense difficulties. They were surmounted, how- 
ever, though the time available did not permit as long training 
and practice for the personnel as would have been desirable, 
and the material was ready in time. 

The mere transport of it was an immense. task. All of it 
had to be assembled in South Coast ports ready for towing 
across, an average length of tow of 100 miles, which could be 
done at no more than four knots. Two hundred and ten tows 
were needed, weighing over 1,000,000 tons, and there were 
only 85 tugs available for the work ; but the skill and devotion 
displayed by the tugs’ masters and crews was beyond praise. 
The block-ship breakwaters were in place by D + 5 day, and 
all went according to plan up to D + 12, when the worst June 
gale known for 40 years sprang up, from the most unfavourable 
quarter of all, and blew for four days when the harbours were 
half made. The American harbour, being in the more exposed 
position, broke up altogether, so that it was decided to abandon 
it and concentrate on the other. Though much of the pier 
equipment was caught by the gale on passage and sunk, and 
the transport of new equipment to replace it was delayed 
by continuing rough weather, the whole port was completed 
and working at full capacity by the middle of July, no more 
than a few weeks after the first landing. In all weathers, 
scores of ships lay within its shelter and were unloaded at 
full pressure ; never before has so much shipping used such 
limited accommodation at the same time. The German 
failure in the Normandy campaign was largely brought about 
by the smashing of communications behind their fighting 
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fronts; the Allied victory was undoubtedly made possible 
by the wise planning and skilful execution that ensured con- 
tinuity for their own by means never before used in war. 


A wAVE of depression passed over our pro-Germans and high- 
brows during October. It was particularly noticeable in 
i propaganda centres and among those who have 

a believed that there was “ another Germany ” 
* which could be reached by them. Ever since 
1939 these people have taken their own wishes about Germany 
for realities, they have thought that the leaflets and talks 
they were allowed to direct towards Germany had influence. 
Those who wrote the leaflets which our airmen risked their 
lives in order to drop: those who wrote or delivered the talks 
which appealed to a non-existent German sentiment, those 
who believed in this policy have recently been excessively 
gloomy. Reluctant to realise their own error they wonder 
“what has gone wrong” with the wonderful propaganda 
which was to have done so much and has done nothing at all, 
they are sunk in gloom, but this is a gloom which is not shared 
by anyone else in this country, for very few people in England 
thought that Germans would be affected by tracts. It is, as 
a matter of fact, probable that this whole “ other Germany ”’ 
stunt has been run by the astute Doctor Goebbels with the 
idea of keeping numbers of English people busy with futilities. 
And that the bishops and professors and editors, who have 
been inspired, as they think, by “ the good Germans ”’ have 
really been manceuvred by the German propaganda machine 
acting through its own agents in this country. We commend 
this idea to the notice of our pro-Germans, and would point 
out to these same bishops, editors and professors who have 
lent themselves to this propaganda that it is the only theory 
which fully accounts for the facts. Their present pessimism 
is probably as much inspired by Goebbels as their other views. 
A great deal of fresh information has recently reached this 
country from Germany, which supported as it is by the vigour 
with which the Germans are fighting and the enthusiasm with 
which their best troops are ready to die for Hitler, has corrected 
the views of, at any rate, some of, our German “ experts.” 
The enchantment which distance lent to the German scene 
has not survived our close approach to her frontiers. That 
“other Germany ” figment of Left-Wing imagination is seen 
tohave been a mirage and the near view has shown a different 
picture. 


Two of the parties which go to make up the present Coalition 
Government have declared in favour of a return to Party 
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p politics. And what the Socialists and the 
Back to Party | iberals have said about the necessity for such 


Politics a return the Conservatives will certainly 


endorse. Indeed, they have much more reason to desire this 
return to normal, for in order to persuade the Socialist leaders 
to support our war-effort, we have had to allow an amount of 
Socialistic control over the country which we have thought 
very harmful. It may be that the experience of practical 
Socialism which we have had to endure will have taught us to 
be careful of allowing that most pernicious way of Govern- 
ment from making further headway. It is certainly to be 
hoped that this is the case. We have a hard row to hoe in 
order to regain our strength and wealth, and we shall hoe it 
much better if we are allowed to get down to work without 
being tied up with a lot of red tape. The Socialists, of course, 
believes in regulation for its own sake. There is for them a 
true blessedness in the word “ inspector.’’ Convinced, as they 
are, that officials can run business better than the owners of 
property or than business men, certain as they are that every- 
one who is trying to do something must have Government 
officials on each side of him to tell him to do it differently, 
they are only carrying out their policy when they fill every 
district with busybodies and snoopers. Conservatives do not 
agree with this attitude, and all Conservatives are longing for 
the moment when some measure of freedom is restored to us 
all. But having announced that they want freedom to pursue 
avowed Socialism, our Socialist Ministers are, all the same, 
anxious not to leave the Coalition until some more of the 
Socialism which they have grafted on to the Government's 
proposals becomes law. Some if it is already on the statute 
book. The Education Act is evidence of how much Con- 
servatives will swallow under popular leadership (the India 
Act was another). Mr. Morrison, Mr. Bevin and their Socialist 
colleagues will, therefore, want to choose their own time for 
leaving office so as to bequeath as much Socialist expenditure 
to the country as possible. This will act in two ways. They 
will be able to point to these measures as their work and the 
financial difficulties created by them will embarrass their 
successors. Now financial difficulties are the stuff out of 
which revolutions can be made, so that it was skilful of the 
Socialists to get the Coalition to pass Acts of Parliament which 
will presently embarrass the country’s finances. 


Now, therefore, that the break-up of the Coalition is seen to be 
inevitable, it would be as well for it to occur as soon as possible. 

= The sooner it comes the less will Conservative 
Coalition Members of Parliament be tarred with the 
discredit of Socialist administration. It is very 
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unfortunate that the Ministries which can do most to impede 
the recovery of our trade, the Labour Ministry and the Board 
of Trade, are in Socialist hands. Mr. Bevin, the Labour 
Minister, can and does retard the work of returning men and 
women to where they are wanted and to where they can do 
their best work. And Mr. Dalton at the Board of Trade, who 
has, all along, so terribly mismanaged the practical side of his 
job, is in a position to impede manufacturers in every way. 
Mr. Bevin in his “ re-allocation ”’ of labour is putting every 
obstacle into the way of re-employment in civil life; all 
workers are to be “ directed’’ as he chooses. Mr. Dalton, 
with his grotesque rules for the leasing of Government 
factories, is seeing to it that no manufacturer can open works 
save under such disabilities as make his project hopeless. 
During the war the Ministers have run wages up to astro- 
nomical heights and they have so mismanaged labour that we 
now cannot even get the coal up out of the mines. Further, 
they have so messed men and masters about that no one in 
industry knows where he is. It will take years of careful 
administration and plentiful good sense to recover from all 
this. Shall we show it ? 


THE Daily Mail called attention on October 13 to the prepara- 
tions being made in the United States for the resumption of 

: their export trade. Among other activities 
erg 4 American manufacturers are getting ready to 
mien “race sell to Russia, and they have already placed 
1,000 pages of advertisements in a 4,000-page buyers’ guide 
which the Russians are preparing. The Russians have, as a 
matter of fact, told the Government of the U.S.A. of the 
extent to which they are proposing to buy from them, and 
are preparing to place a very large sum in gold in the U.S.A. 
to pay for these purchases. Our manufacturers are precluded 
from doing any of this. They do not know what they will be 
allowed to make or when they will be allowed to make it. 
“Between 700 and 800 American industrialists have taken 
space in the Soviet publications,’ says the Daily Mail, and 
adds that our business men are also taking space, but the 
chaos existing in the Board of Trade prohibits much 
hopefulness. Although our manufacturers are anxious to 
offer goods when possible they will be unable to specify any 
date of delivery. 


“One week it is stated that facilities for the export trades are 
being granted ; another that visas may be given to British business 
men travelling overseas; another that there is nothing to stop 
manufacturers talking over post-war contracts with customers ; 
another that factories may be rented from the Government. 
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“But what does all this amount to? Not very much, when 
little or no labour is allowed to be switched from war to 
peace industries—although some war factories are standing 
idle. 

“‘ The cotton industry has not enough workers to carry out the 
two-shift system necessary to recapture lost markets. The coal 
industry is almost in a state of chaos. The shipping industry has 
been gravely reduced.” 


These are among our most important activities. They 
are hampered in every way by the muddle-headed doctrinaires 
at the Board of Trade. 


On August 26, 1940, at the beginning of the Battle of Britain 
and after the first Battle of France had been lost, there appeared 
oF pe in London a French newspaper. It was called 

— France. The very aspect of it recalled the 
Paris bookstalls, the paper and the type being identical 
with that of every French daily newspaper. And the 
reading provided the admirable critical comment and power 
of condensation which all good French newspapers have. 
It gave British journalists a lesson in their trade and a 
stimulus to their art. During four long years this newspaper 
was the only one which represented the resisting French 
people, for the others were printed under German or Vichy 
censorship. During these four years, Monsieur Comert, the 
very able founder and editor of France interpreted the French 
to the English and the English to the refugee French. Our 
debt to him is beyond computation ; we shall see him leave 
London with infinite regret, but at the same time with the 
most heartfelt good wishes for his future life and work. He 
has wound up the daily paper but he is giving his blessing to 
a weekly French paper which will take on the task of inter- 
preting France to England. France, the daily paper ceased 
to appear on October 19th. France, the weekly made its 
appearance on October 27th. We can wish it no greater 
success than to be a worthy continuer of its predecessor. 
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AN URGENT NEED 


BETWEEN the two wars the Empire possessed no accepted or 
detailed common foreign policy, no similar common defence 
policv and no complete common policy at all as regards trade 
and economics, with the notable exception of the Ottawa 
Agreements. It is constantly said that the welfare of the 
world will primarily depend upon the co-operation of the 
major Powers of the United Nations. Yet it is fundamental to 
the success of any such co-operation that the British Empire 
should be in a position to co-operate as a single cohesive unit. 
Many who share the longing for international co-operation are 
apt to assume that as things now are the British Empire is in 
a position to play its part with other Powers and to discharge 
its present and future Imperial responsibilities and its present 
and future international commitments. In point of fact, the 
two sets of obligations are intermixed and interdependent. 
The Empire can only discharge both obligations if it can 
arrive at a common mind on both. That is why there is an 
increasing number of thoughtful people throughout the 
Empire who are reaching the conclusion that not only in the 
interests of the Empire itself, but in the interests of the whole 
world, more effective and more continuous inter-Imperial 
consultation and co-operation must be established and that 
reliance must be placed upon this new machinery rather than 
upon disappointingly infrequent Imperial Conferences. 

This is a movement of thought which will grow and will 
not be propitiated by smooth assurances that the present 
machinery for daily information is adequate, even if it is 
complicated. On the contrary, had that machinery been 
equal to its task the Prime Minister of Australia would not, 
last year, have advocated the establishment of a permanent 
consultative Empire council. That speech, gravely critical of 
the present machinery of inter-Imperial consultation and 
co-operation, received the support of Mr. Fraser, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. If further evidence is required 
which reveals the inadequacy of present arrangements, it is 
furnished by the fact that, in 1941, when Mr. Menzies was 
Prime Minister of Australia, and after the collapse of Singapore 
(which placed Australia in a not dissimilar position vis-a-vis 
Japan to that of this country after Dunkirk vis-a-vis 
Germany), had to come to the United Kingdom in order to 
present Australia’s case to the United Kingdom War Cabinet. 
Events after his return to Australia and public opinion 
teflected in the Australian Press were of such a nature that a 
Minister, Sir Earle Page, was appointed to reside in London 
in order to ensure that Australian interests were presented to 
the War Cabinet in the most forceful way. The Australian 
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Government, made no pretence about its anxieties. It believed 
that the present machinery for expressing its views and for 
consultation was inadequate and it emphasised its view by a 
ministerial appointment. 

The Secretary of State for the Dominions admitted :— 


“* His Majesty’s Government do not regard the present machinery 
as perfect or necessarily the best that could be devised to meet 
peace-time conditions.” 


The Imperial Conference is the only permanent joint organ 
of consultation and joint action, yet it is a startling fact that, 
in the course of a generation, the Imperial Conference has met 
five timesonly. To be precise, it has met only five times in the 
past quarter of a century. How, then, can it be maintained 
that the present machinery is adequate ? 

The obvious machinery for agreement, to be “ of one 
mind,” lies plainly in the Imperial Conference. The require- 
ments of the Empire, and indeed of the world, demand much 
more frequent meetings around the family table. There is 
great scope for the profitable elaboration of the existing 
machinery. Why then should we seek, as some advocate, 
some startling innovation, some sensational constitutional 
novelty ? 

Many who looked forward to the meeting of the Prime 
Ministers of the Empire in London this spring hoped that 
when these statesmen assembled a decision to establish a 
permanent secretariat for the Imperial Conference, competent 
to deal on the secretarial, fact-finding, statistical and executive 
levels with all vital questions of concern to the component parts 
of the Empire, would at last be taken. The project, unfortu- 
nately, was shelved. Yet a permanent Secretariat would 
provide new and better means of continuous consultation. It 
would be the medium through which the Dominions could 
make their contribution in the important early and formative 
stages, in the negotiation of any diplomatic treaty or commercial 
proposal. 

How wide is the possible scope of inter-Imperial consulta- 
tion is not often realised. Questions of war and peace, of 
world economics and currency, questions of the relations of 
the advanced nations to the backward peoples of the world, 
questions of air navigation, are all included in their potential 
scope, as well as such immediate and pressing problems as 
post-war settlement overseas and the future constitution of 
Newfoundland. How necessary this consultation may be is 
illustrated by the problems now facing the Empire and the 
world in post-war planning, as the nature and limits of the 
great formative principle of regionalisation are studied, both 
as they affect the political and the economic fields. 
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A permanent Secretariat of the Imperial Conference would 
involve no diminution of or infringement upon any part of 
the sovereign authority of the Dominions. It would discharge 
two main functions. First, it would decide applications to 
new circumstances of principles laid down by the Imperial 
Conference. Secondly, where, owing to new events or 
changing circumstances such applications involved a new 
principle, concerning which it was doubtful whether any or 
all of the Dominions would agree, the Secretariat would be in 
a position to formulate the new principle and consult with the 
Dominions by cable or post. 

It may be argued that one, possibly even two, Dominions 
would, at the present time, be as little interested in the estab- 
lishment of such a Secretariat as they have been in the past 
and that, therefore, the proposal should be dropped. Such an 
attitude implies that no major proposal affecting the Empire 
may be considered or accepted unless it can be fitted into the 
strait-waistcoat of unanimity. This implication has only 
to be stated that its futility may be revealed. On the con- 
trary, it may be foreseen that the very Dominions least 
interested in the proposal will, after a period of time which 
has revealed the usefulness of the new machinery, send their 
representatives to it and play their part. 

It is suggested that the majority of the civil servants of an 
Imperial Conference Secretariat should not, and must not, be 
appointed by the United Kingdom Government which, on the 
contrary, should be prepared to second civil servants at the 
request and desire of the Dominion Governments whenever 
such a request is made. It is a matter of the first importance 
that the civil servants of such a Secretariat should not be 
subordinate to their individual Governments nor yet to that 
which they would represent ; they should be paid not by the 
individual Governments but out of Imperial Conference 
Funds. This would ensure that the civil servants concerned 
would feel themselves to be the servants not of the individual 
Governments concerned but of the Conference itself. If 
these suggestions were adopted, any last lingering hesitations 
which may still exist on this matter in the minds of people 
overseas would vanish. No Dominion would then feel 
itself in the hands of that Service, or suppose itself in the 
hands of that Service, as indeed it could not be. It would 
Never imagine that Service to be guilty however uncon- 
sciously of suppressio vert, through lack of knowledge or 
failure to understand and realise Dominion conditions. 

Students of Imperial Affairs are not unfamiliar with the 
difficulties involved, but these, given good-will and an 
appreciation of the urgency of the need, can be overcome. 

PATRICK DONNER. 


OUR FOOD IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


The Hot Springs Conference has passed out of the news, its 
work is thought to be done and there are many who content 
themselves with the vague impression that “ experts ” have 
arranged to feed us and indeed the peoples of the whole world. 
Such comfortable delusion may be rudely dispelled when 
peace comes and we in Britain want something to eat. We 
know that for the time being we are feeding from the charitable 
hands of the Empire and the United States who, while war 
continues, must keep us in vigour, if only for war reasons, 
The Hot Springs experts proceeding on the assumption that 
the nations of the world will still feel the need for us and still 
entertain the present benevolent attitude towards us, when war 
no longer troubles them, have applied Lease-Lend and other 
war-like expedients to conditions wholly different to those 
which caused them to be devised. 

We flatter ourselves that we entertain benevolent inten- 
tions towards other nations, but it would be the grossest self- 
deception to pretent that such feelings are always recipro- 
cated. Success is something in the nature of a crime in the 
eyes of the unsuccessful, and we have had our full share of 
success. The world is hardly likely to take a more con- 
siderate view of us and our needs than we ourselves take of 
those amongst us who have done better than the rest. I 
cannot therefore attach serious practical importance to 
collectivist theories of a system of world sharing. Sharing 
at home, even when done by general consent, requires to be 
accomplished by the force of law, and we are still a long way 
from a world system of legal force which will require the 
Mexican to deliver oil to us, or, say, to the Belgian, in the 
cause of social justice. Those dreamers who picture a world 
with a super authority ministering to everybody’s needs 
assume too readily that Brazil will send us coffee just because 
we want it and she has it tospare. It is certain that no World 
Authority would be justified in allotting to us a higher 
standard of living than prevailed in those primary producing 
countries on which we should be dependent. Is it at all 
likely that the American taxpayer will buy wheat and cotton 
from American farmers and ship it to us out of respect for the 
socialist slogan, ‘“‘ Each according to his needs? ’’ Some of 
the less Utopian entertain the view that by official juggling 
with the £ and the $, the American taxpayer and the English 
working man may be “‘ managed ” or bamboozled out of their 
belief in ‘‘ fair does.’”’ But obviously that must be a very 
temporary device. 

A World Authority, in some form or another, has taken 
firm hold of many people’s minds, but few have studied the 
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matter from the point of view we are considering, the feeding 
of our population. Britain counted in the councils of the 
world when she was strong and rich. We shall, we hope, 
somehow or another, arrange to remain strong. Germany 
managed to do so notwithstanding her bankrupt condition, 
but we cannot tell our people to prefer guns to butter when 
we are short of three-quarters of our food. It is not sug- 
gested that in the New World we should employ the British 
Navy to collect our necessary sustenance under the shadow 
of its guns, but it is suggested that by Lease-Lend and such 
devices, we may secure the wherewithal to live. 

Any world arrangement for the distribution of the earth’s 
produce, except on the capitalistic basis of exchange of value 
for value, must take the population question into considera- 
tion. A World Authority is most likely to come to the very 
natural conclusion that this planet could continue to function 
without a little island where people jnsisted on living so 
closely together that they could not feed themselves. 
America would, with perfect reason, apart altogether from 
natural jealousy, support that view. 

Ours is a very proud, very dangerous and quite unique 
position. On this island fortress of ours, we are packed 
together, six hundred and eighty-four souls to the square mile, 
and have maintained a standard of living, at one time the 
highest in the world and at all times much better than any 
other European country. This phenomenal situation has 
developed during the last two centuries during which capitalism 
has been free to function. Six hundred and eighty-four 
persons cannot live, even on the lowest standards, on the 
produce of one square mile. That amount of soil can, at best, 
maintain about a quarter of them ; the other three-quarters 
derive their sustenance from the abundance which Nature has 
thought fit to distribute over other parts of the globe. Our 
situation bears no comparison with that of Russia whose 
population is thinly spread, twenty-three to the square mile, 
or that of the United States who have no more than forty- 
three to the same area. We are, from this point of view, twice 
as badly off as Germany which has a square mile for every 
three hundred and sixty of her misguided people. Capitalism 
has enabled us to reach this unique position. As capitalism 
has developed so has the population increased, the two things 
have gone together and three out of every four of us would 
simply not exist to-day, but for the working of the old order. 

It surprises me that so little study and attention is devoted 
to the ways we have employed to keep ourselves alive. It is 
abig subject, but two of the most important factors in it may 
be mentioned. Hitherto we have largely lived on the pro- 
ceeds of our investments abroad and the remuneration received 
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from the foreigner for financial, shipping and other business 
services. These are the two main sources of the abundance 
which has flowed upon us from every corner of the earth. It 
should be noted that foreign investments and financial and 
business services are all individual matters, the world has 
turned to us because of the character, experience and relia- 
bility of our individual people. Nothing of a collective nature 
has entered into these past achievements ; they have all 
depended upon the word of an Englishman or the bond ofa 
Scot. No government has had anything to do with them. 
I can find no suggestion, although I have searched diligently 
through the schemes and plans for new worlds, of any sub- 
stitute for these characteristic British services and, if they are 
to be wiped out and not replaced, I cannot see how we shall live 
at all. 

Our investments abroad were, of course, entirely capi- 
talistic in their nature, they were made by the investing class, 
and many people who have not bothered to think about the 
matter, seem to imagine that they benefit only that class. It 
is true that the interest from these investments has come in 
the form of cheques and dividend warrants bearing the names 
of the investors, some of them wealthy individuals, but most 
of them banks and other forms of financial institutions handling 
the savings of the middle and working classes. But to think of 
the cheque or the dividend warrant as the end of the matter 
is a very superficial view. The dividends have really come 
in the form of meat, cereals, tea, coffee, rubber, timber, 
leather, wool and the rest, all of it going straight into the 
stomachs or on to the backs of the very people who, the 
socialists would have us believe, are opposed to capitalism. 

It is to be quite absurd to imagine that a World Authority 
or an international development committee, even if it could 
secure control of all these foreign blessings, would be able to, 
or be justified in, apportioning them to us with such liberality 
as to enable us to go on living six hundred and eighty-four to 
the square mile. Other countries with far lower standards of 
living would naturally and rightly object to parting with their 
substance for the purpose of enabling us to carry on in what 
they must regard as an unnatural and unnecessary way. It 
is very fashionable to talk of World Authorities who will put 
all these matters right, but I doubt whether those who talk 
glibly in general terms have thought out the probable workings 
of any scheme based upon international co-operation. They 
seem to me to forget that other nations will have just as much 
to say about the new plans, whatever they may be, as our- 
selves and in this respect they overlook the one big, natural, 
fundamental point. We, almost alone among the nations, 
have a record of unbroken success and, if there is one subject 
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upon which the brave New World is definite, it is the iniquity 
of success. We befool ourselves if we imagine that an inter- 
national distribution of world produce will give to us enough 
to enable us to remain in our favoured position as the first 
among the nations. The subject is a very big one, far too big for 
adequate discussion in a single short article, but its importance 
cannot be denied and the absence of adequate attention to 
it reflects little credit upon our intelligence. The urgency of 
it has been brought home to us in the last few years by 
magnificent free-will gifts from Canada, gifts made for the 
specific purpose of keeping us alive while this war lasts. These 
war-time doles are welcome enough in our present circum- 
stances, but can hardly be regarded as a basis upon which to 
frame a New World order. If it is a fact that we are really 
running into the risk of physical starvation, as I believe it to 
be, then it is high time that inventors of New Worlds cease 
to dangle before out people false hopes of good things to’come. 
When the lack of foundations for such hopes becomes apparent, 
the reactions are likely to be extremely distressing. 

We do know how we have in the past kept up our wonderful 
position and maintained ourselves with a density of popula- 
tion more than thirty times the Russian figure. We do know 
that by the same methods, hard work and hard saving, we can 
do it again. I cannot find a scrap of evidence to show that 
any of these new systems have taken this vital matter into 


consideration or that in any case they can perform this very 
difficult task. 


ERNEST BENN. 


TO ONE IN ITALY 


ELM leaves are golden in the evening light ; 
Peaceful the calm sky stretches, high and wide ; 
Wild duck are crossing it in lovely flight, 

And on the lake the two swans gently glide. 

Did your sun shine to-day ? Was it too bright, 
And was it hot, upon the steep hillside ? 

How did the battle go? How did you fight ? 
And who has lived to-day, and who has died ? 


HESTER KNIGHT. 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND THE PEACE 


IF the pattern of perfect economic and social systems were 
suddenly revealed to us we should, even then at this stage in 
the world’s history, be quite incapable of applying them toa 
practical solution of our problems. 

We cannot do other than adopt reform step by step as 
necessity arises. If we achieve an accurate balance between 
our aspirations and the needs of the day we can then secure 
harmony in the relationship of individuals and_ nations, 
Without this we end in discord which plunges us into sucha 
war as that which now devastates the planet. It is not easy 
to find the true path, seeing that races are widely divergent 
in thought, temperament and development, and a system 
that may admirably suit one nation may be quite inapplicable 
to another on a lower standard. 

It is however of fundamental importance that we should 
understand and follow the abiding principles that govern the 
relations of men and indeed of all nature, animate and in- 
animate. The laws of competition and co-operation are the 
two compensating forces that control all life. They apply 
throughout the universe. At our peril we ignore or confuse 
their bearing on our actions. Success will follow their right 
application to national organisation, failure awaits us if we 
misapply or distort true principles. 

We live in an age of change, decay and reconstruction 
which is rapidly moulding our lives into new shapes. The 
pace bewilders us. Inflexible minds resist change, preferring 
to carry on old practices after they have ceased to function, 
but the urge is inescapable. We witness at all times a fierce 
struggle between centrifugal and centripetal human forces 
and have not yet grasped the laws of the gyroscope that keep 
the sun and planets and all celestial bodies in their orbits. 

In the economic field many to-day seek to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. They believe that the elimination of com- 
petition is going to produce a flowery path of ease, where all 
may profit without the strain and strife that defeats those 
who are unable to adjust their lives to environment. They 
flirt with co-operation, but are unwilling to shoulder its 
burdens and decline to accept the sacrifices demanded by each 
if co-operation is to achieve its end by personal service on a 
high plane. For, unless self-interest is subordinated to the 
good of others no association can possibly bring full benefits 
to its members. The measure of its success will be found in 
honest and whole-hearted co-operation designed to plan 
industry and commerce for the good of all. 

Never in the history of the world have nobler thoughts 
been scattered or more altruistic actions been advocated for 
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the benefit of the masses. Amidst the distractions and 
sorrows of a bitter war, Britain has given a lead to the world 
in social legislation and has pledged the future in an effort to 
arrange a more equitable sharing of wealth. Yet there has 
been serious delay in the preparation of plans for the creation 
of wealth, without which such social schemes cannot mature. 
Beyond the issue of the White Paper on employment 
expressing views and ambitions, we have not yet debated or 
decided upon a definite policy of restoration of post-war 
trade and industry. Nor has our Government sought the aid 
of the many organisations which now control industry and 
trade. Yet Britain’s success came from individual effort. We 
risk defeating individual initiative by sinking it into general 
planning, yet our salvation was along the lines of freedom to 
encourage each intelligent man or woman to use his or her 
brain to its highest extent, untrammelled by vexatious 
control. We must learn to define control and decide wisely 
in whatever measure of it we must apply so that we may be 
able to conform to a world pattern of production and con- 
sumption. But rigid and irksome control must go. It was a 
war measure and it ill suits the free spirit of the British race 
which thrives best in an atmosphere of freedom. 

It is futile to draw up high-sounding international agree- 
ments embodying disarmament or mutual assistance before 
we have introduced the essential elements that will ensure 
peaceful relations amongst the nations. Economics present 
the fundamental problem which must be solved first. It is 
useless to expect harmony when basic principles are at 
variance. Take the divergent economic systems of U.S.A. 
and Britain. These two great Allies have worked admirably 
together in war. It is a duty to the world that they should 
continue friendly co-operation after the war. But as a first 
step it is essential that we should approach the economic 
problems with a clear understanding of each other’s needs 
and aims. The U.S.A. has hitherto trodden a path which has 
enabled that great country to build up the greatest industry 
in the world. Mass production has permitted the payment of 
very high wages without losing foreign trade. But a high 
standard of living at home has been the main objective, their 
exports not exceeding 5 per cent. of their vast production. 
The British policy, of necessity, must aim at large exports to 
pay for the very large imports required to feed our dense 
population. Exports are our life-line and they must be 
maintained or increased if we are to avoid either a lower 
standard of living or loss of population through emigration, 
thus weakening the nation. The U.S.A. has laboured under 
no such necessity. Nor is it likely to arise with them in our 
generation. Hence we have a divergence of views. The 
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U.S.A. wishes to continue her high protective tariff, in order 
to exclude cheap foreign goods. How can we best solve this 
fundamental issue? Dare Britain compromise in a matter 
so vital to her interests ? Yet if the American market is not 
opened to the flow of goods and services to pay for goods and 
services we shall soon arrive at the old tmpasse. There can 
be little doubt that the International Monetary Fund will 
facilitate the piling up of international debt as before and it 
may indeed postpone indefinitely the readjustment of inter. 
national trade relations based upon free exchange of goods 
and services. This is the problem before us and there is 
no evidence that it is being discussed in the frank spirit that 
is our only hope of providing a satisfactory solution. But if 
the world is to have peace there must be clear understanding 
on this fundamental issue. Otherwise we shall assuredly slide 
back into the slough of despond in which the world floundered 
between the two wars. A courageous approach is needed with 
frank discussions on future policy designed to give the worlda 
lead in same commerce and facile interchange of surplus 
production. Free exchange of goods and services is definitely 
the keynote to prosperity and the highroad to happy inter- 
national relations. Negotiations over a monetary policy should 
follow and not precede a commercial treaty. It is premature 
for 30 nations to meet in conclave for the purpose of elabor- 
ating a highly complicated system of finance that is quite 
beyond the ken and understanding of the average man. 
Indeed, to judge by the varying explanations of those who 
shaped the White Paper on an International Monetary Fund 
it seems doubtful whether even the experts can put any definite 
interpretation on the scheme. 

Trade may follow the flag but no one will deny that it 
precedes finance whose problems arise after the labour of 
men has created wealth, and not sooner. It is evident, there- 
fore, that we are tackling the wrong end first. If stability of 
trade and industry is to be devised we must make it possible 
for each willing, able-bodied man or woman to pull his or her 
weight as a producer, earning the wherewithal to live and to 
help others to live contented lives without let or hindrance. 
To achieve this the greatest possible measure of industrial free 
dom is needed within the bounds of national policy. This 
implies a clear-cut national and international understanding 
on the needs of consumers throughout the world. Such 
information can only be obtained by close international co- 
operation in the establishment of a central world statistical 
bureau, designed to collect and collate accurate figures con- 
cerning production and consumption and stocks of primary 
products. A full understanding of the world’s production 
should help us to distribute wisely and thus remove the 
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disgrace of half the world being unable to secure the necessary 
food and clothing to maintain bodily health and strength. 
Our supreme effort must be directed to redress this evil 
which is perhaps for the first time fully recognised and 
admitted. But it must be at once apparent that under 
existing organisation the world is as yet incapable of increasing 
production to meet the strain such an increased world demand 
of prime necessities. Yet it must become our final objective, 
setting the pace for agriculture, industry and commerce, 
and it entails a complete break with past economic tradition. 
Recently a promising note has been sounded. Agriculture 
has shown its capacity to increase production substantially. 
Our objective is to feed our population with home-grown foods 
as far as possible. The scientist is making vast strides in 
agricultural research which promise a clearer understanding 
of the properties of soil. There is great advance in knowledge 
of the action of certain chemical ingredients or catylists 
which make or mar a crop by supplying constituents that are 
lacking in certain soils. The practice extends to the veterinary 
as well and may well revolutionise farming practice. 

Finance will play a prominent part in all the reconstruction 
work. It is now admitted that a narrow monetary policy 
produced many of the ills which brought so much distress to 
the world between the two wars. Restriction of production 
and destruction of crops were the negation of a sane policy. 
Fortunely wide changes in the outlook of bankers give promise 
of reform in this direction. But forces are at work seeking 
to reimpose the restraining influence of gold in a new garb, 
which threatens the whole future economic development if 
brought into practice. Despite disclaimers in Parliament, gold 
kas been introduced into the Fund and a clause in the report 
allows a loophole for it to play an increasingly conspicuous 
part in course of time. Under a more enlightened policy, 
money will not prove an obstacle to the flow of goods from 
one country to another. It is interesting to observe that 
several minds are at work evolving a system which, while 
leaving the control of internal currency in the hands of each 
nation, they create an international clearing house to facilitate 
the flow of products from one country to another by a system 
of debit and credit which involves no strain on internal mone- 
tary solution. The idea is as yet in its embryo, but it gives 
promise of satisfactory solution. 

A. WIGGLESWORTH. 
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FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNO 


THE mass propaganda machine is at the present time being 
worked for all that it is worth to convince John Citizen that 
the Millennium will have arrived when the war is over, private 
profit has been done away with and a beneficent government 
has taken all business under its paternal control, thereby 
eliminating competition. 

The question, however, will occur to some minds of 
whether the State has been so successful in the past with 
many of those undertakings which have been managed by it. 
Take for instance, the Post Office: Would the charge for 
postage or telegrams be in normal times what it was before 
the war, had the mails, etc., like the railways, been run by 
private enterprise ? Is the British telephone system either as 
cheap or as efficient as the service supplied in the U.S.A. by 
private concerns ? These, of course, labour under the handi- 
cap that they have to display honesty and courtesy as well as 
offer service. Our State departments are under no such 
obligation. Your telephone line, for instance, may be out of 
order for some time through no fault of yours; but no 
suggestion is ever forthcoming from the authorities that this 
deficiency will be recognised when your next telephone account 


is presented for payment. It is the same with everything f 


the State touches. The payment for a motor car licence was 
originally supposed to be to provide money for the upkeep of 
the roads. To-day, these roads are not being used by private 
cars to anything like the same extent as formerly ; but, does 
the plea that there should in equity be some reduction in the 
cost of the licence receive any attention ? 

Some years before the war, an American visitor was 
watching with me a work being carried out by a local corpora- 
tion. The men employed happened that morning to be 
dawdling more than usual and were making frequent halts for 
conversational interludes and relighting of fags as they 
trundled their barrows to and fro. ‘‘ Who pays these 
statues ?’ remarked my guest. I had to explain to him that 
this was not private contract work such as, maybe, he was 
accustomed to in the States. “‘ Why don’t they sack one or 
two to buck up the others,” he went on. My reply was that 
this was not practical politics and that, if our local Surveyor 
attempted anything of the kind, some of the labour politicians 
on the Council would soon show him where he got off. Even 
the private firms, I added, had to go very gingerly in sucha 
matter. ‘‘ Thank the Lord,” my visitor replied, ‘‘ we havent 
quite got to that in America. Our men earn bigger wages than 
yours. But they have toearn them. Ask Henry Ford!” 

Another very serious defect in bureaucracy is that those 
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high up in the management of the machine for political 
reasons can and do make astounding ‘‘ bloomers ”’ which are 
due to lack of business experience and are usually kept dark. 
A very general idea seems to prevail that, under State 
control, the servants of the public do not work for private 
profit. In one sense this is true ; the discoverer of penicillin, 
for example, is not allowed to reap the financial reward he 
would have done had he been experimenting in his own private 
laboratory. Still, what are wages but private profit ? 
¢Another question to be faced is whether, after the war, we 
desire a mechanised world in which everything is standardised 
and supplied by a number of State emporiums presumed to 
know what every individual will require whether, in point of 
fact, this happens to be the case or not. One can imagine 
advertising then becoming superfluous. On the other hand, 
our British Broadcasting Co., instead of eschewing private 
business advertisements as hitherto, would no doubt be used 
to hypnotise the public into enthusiastic acceptance of what- 
ever the State chose to offer while its servants would, on the 
contrary, continue to adopt the “ take it or leave it ’’ attitude 
which the war has already accentuated. 
It will naturally be a great boon for the incompetent and 
inefficient to be assured that, in future, under State control, 


, they shall not want. It is well, however, to bear in mind that 


this privilege for the drones can only in the long run be secured 
at the expense of the working bees in the social hive. The 
difficulty must always remain of dissociating misfortune, with 
which all must sympathise and desire to relieve, from poverty 
brought about by reasons for which no excuse can be made. 

One astonishing feature of nearly all post-war dreams just 
now is that the outlook of the visionaries is so purely insular. 
No political speaker ever seems to suggest, for instance, that 
the Britisher, not merely for a year or two after the war, but 
permanently, should have to do with a great deal less so that 
the under dogs in China or India (who are rapidly multiplying 
in numbers every year) should have more. Nor is much 
account being taken of the keen commercial rivalry and 
competition there will be when the large populations of back- 
ward countries have been industrialised just as were the 
Japanese in the last generation. That we shall be a poor 
country for long after the war in any case is the considered 
opinion of nearly all outside observers such as General Smuts, 
to give only one example. How extraordinary then it is that 
we should be so occupied in making grandiose plans, each of 
them involving the expenditure of a vast amount of wealth, on 
the hypothesis, entirely unjustified as far as can be seen, 
that we are going to be as vastly better off after five years of 
war than we have ever been at any previous stage of our 
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national history. Quem Deus perdere vult is an ancient 
proverb which seems entirely to escape notice to-day. The 
plain fact is that no public man, no matter to what party he 
may belong, or what his real opinion might be, dare expatiate 
on the colossal liabilities which this war has created for our 
nation. Very few even know what these liabilities are : most 
certainly nothing will be allowed to be heard over the wireless 
on this vital theme. The general assumption is that a 
universal “‘ forgive and forget ’’ policy is going to prevail 
between the nations after the war ; and, particularly between 
ourselves and the U.S.A. It is easy to understand why all 
consideration of this should be taboo at the present time; 
but the day of reckoning must come ; and, when it does, it is 
idle to suppose that our imperial interests, on which our 
former prosperity was founded, will receive much consideration 
from those who view these with a most unfavourable eye. 

In the light of what has now been written it is truly 
amazing how little the general public in this country sees the 
red light. Some, of course, who do, are looking forward glee- 
fully to the complete smashing up of our present social fabric 
and its reconstruction @ la Russe. As Sir Stafford Cripps 
observed but a few years ago, a war was to be welcomed 
because it would provide just that opportunity for which all 
our extremists have been longing. Well might Kipling write 
“Lest we forget.’’ To-day, for instance, it is just as much 
forgotten how Mr. Herbert Morrison was boasting but a year 
before the outbreak of the war of having abolished every 
O.T.C. in every L.C.C. school as it is that, as late as 1940, the 
organs of the cheaper press were lampooning Stalin in 
innumerable cartoons while the Prime Minister was describing 
him as a bloodthirsty dictator in the same class as Hitler him- 
self. So when Father says turn, whoever the parent may 
then be and whatever be the direction of the swing round, we 
shall prefer to forget a good deal that is being said and done 
at this juncture. The notion that we have only to beat the 
Germans and the Japanese—which every neutral country now 
is convinced we shall do—for a new era to dawn which will 
be roses, roses all the way, is one which needs to be ruthlessly 
dispelled. It will always stand to the credit of the late Sir 
Kingsley Wood that he bluntly refused to countenance vast 
schemes of national expenditure which were being forced 
upon him until he knew what there would be in the national 
till wherewith to finance them. 

Will his successor dare to follow his example ? 


J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


THE COAL QUESTION 
I. A “MAJOR” BLUNDER 


THE present impasse in the coal industry affords a striking 
proof of the danger of State control directed by politicians. 
If Lord Woolton has been so successful with food control it is 
because he is an experienced business man and not a politician : 
whereas Major Lloyd George has failed because of errors 
which no manager of a big business concern could possibly 
have perpetrated. 

Let us suppose that such a manager had come to the 
conclusion that an advance in the wages of his company’s 
employees was necessary and that his directors had agreed 
as to this: would he be likely to start by raising the salaries 
of the lower grades without realising that he would have to 
make a corresponding increase in those of the higher ones, or 
that there would be considerable and justifiable discontent on 
the part of the latter if he omitted to do so? His course of 
action would no doubt be to examine the total wage bill and 
then fix the sum to be added to it. Having done this, he would 
divide up the projected total increase amongst each class of 
workers so as to keep the wage of any individual in one class 
to that of one in another in the same ratio that it had been 
prior to the increase. In that case no grievance could exist, 
provided that the total sum aliotted for the increase of wages 
in the first instance was reasonable and adequate. 

Major Lloyd George, however, thought fit to lead off with a 
big increase in the pay of the surface workers and unskilled 
workers below without any consideration, apparently, of the 
reaction this would cause on the part of the skilled miners 
with whom the matter naturally became one not merely of 
{s.d., but also of loss of status and prestige. 

So the Minister is now in a dilemma entirely of his own 
making. He has no right to go to the Chancellor for a subsidy 
to enable him to cover up an error he never ought to have 
made, while he is equally debarred from approaching the coal 
owners to foot the bill for now increasing the pay of the 
skilled workers proportionately to that of unskilled ones on 
the new scale of wages. The only terms, in fact, on which the 
owners could do this would be to increase the cost of coal to 
the consumers, which would at once produce an outcry 
throughout the country and a general demand for increased 
wages that would be another big step on the way to inflation. 

In dealing with citizens generally who, like lunatics, never 
combine against their guardians, the heads of some depart- 
ments of the administration can make egregious blunders and 
get away with them under the War Defence Regulations. 
But, in course of time, John Bull, who has so patriotically 
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borne his burdens, will become vocal and insist on regaining 
his freedom. His war experience, if it has done nothing else 
for him, has made him henceforth a determined enemy of 
State control. Not that he will want to act prematurely: 
for he well knows that to do so would lead to a mad scramble 
for goods and rapid inflation such as took place in Germany 
a quarter of a century ago. So he is patiently biding his 
opportunity until the time is ripe for a return to his former 
liberty ; and, meanwhile, would infinitely prefer that control 
in trade and industry should be exercised, while it is essential, 
by men like Lord Woolton who do know the ropes from their 
previous business experience than by amateurs who make 
ill-considered blunders such as that of which Major Lloyd 
George has been guilty. As things are, he has, on his own 
admission, tried to placate a section of the community whose 
attitude has been none too patriotic with a series of bribes 
which have failed completely in their objective, since each 
increase of wages has been followed by decreased production 
of an indispensable commodity. 

The fault for the present state of things, it is only fair to 
allow, lies neither with the coal owners nor with the Trades 
Unions. The latter probably recall how, in the last war, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers acted in the same way 
that some of the miners are doing now ; and how they lived 
to bitterly regret it. Few are unaware of the hardships the 
miners endured during the years of the slump in industry; 
few, again, fail to realise the danger and discomforts of their 
arduous calling. On the other hand, it must never be forgotten 
that many thousands of men are running far greater risks to 
life and limb in the fighting line for a much less financial 
reward than that of the miner. They cannot down tools or, 
if they could and did, where would any of us be? Sucha 
consideration should surely have weight with those unpatriotic 
individuals who only constitute a minority of the miners, but 
have, nevertheless, seriously impeded the war effort whether 
this was their intention or whether it was not. 


ONLOOKER. 


II. THE OLD LIES 


‘‘ THIS privately-owned industry (coal mining) has failed to give 
the miner an adequate living wage, failed to meet the nation’s 
requirements, and failed to maintain the health and safety of 
the industry’s workers.”” The charge was made by a Member, 
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Mr. James Maxton, in the House of Commons. He claimed 
nationalisation as the remedy. 

These hoary fabrications refuse to be stifled ; they cannot 
be killed. ‘“ Repeat a thing often enough and the people, who 
are like a flock of sheep and are easily led, will swallow it,” 
was a favourite remark of the Napoleon of Fleet Street ; and, 
years later, it was emphasised by Hitler in Mein Kampf. It 
is unfair and untrue to blame the coal owners ; and although 
the falsehood has been exposed ad nauseam, a further attempt 
to nail it to the counter may be worth while. 

Failure to Provide a Living Wage. Opinions will differ as 
to what constitutes a living wage, but supposing the charge is 
true—which it is not—is it not an indictment of the Miners’ 
Federation ? This body, as the bargaining authority, has 
insisted on membership of all workers and for over 40fyears 
has collected their subscriptions. If the miners are below a 
living wage, it is clear that the Federation has failed them and 
the blame must rest there. 

Failure to Provide the Needs of the Nation (1.e., coal). The 
blame for this lies, not on the owners, but on the War Office 
and the Ministry of Labour for directing into the armed forces 
men who should have been retained as miners, and the employ- 
ment of men and women, often unskilled, at high wages in 
munition factories ; thus causing dissatisfaction among those 
left in the pits who receive less pay. On the men’s side, there 
is absenteeism—which is increasing—and also numerous 
strikes (many this year) in spite of the protests and appeals of 
their own leaders. 

Failure to Maintain Health and Safety of the Worker. The 
Coal Mining Act of 1911, with its scores of additional Orders 
and Regulations, prescribes for health and safety, and it is 
the task of the colliery management to carry out the require- 
ments, subject meanwhile to surveillance by State and 
Federation inspectors, and to penalties for failure. A definite 
standard of purity of mine air is compulsory, so that in general 
the miner works in a far purer atmosphere than that of a 
cinema. Closely related to health is first-aid equipment ; but 
the pilfering from first-aid lockers is the despair of many 
managers. Pit-head baths have met greater opposition from 
the workers than from the employers who have, in many 
cases, given the land free and erected the baths as well. One 
example, from many, of apathy of miners is that of Treharris 
baths built by the company and opened in 1916 to accom- 
modate 750 as a first experiment. For the next Io years not 
even 80 per cent. of the accommodation was utilised, although 
there were over 2,000 men from which to draw. 

In the anthracite mines of South Wales there is much 
“spake” riding. The men, fresh from heated workings, are 
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drawn up the slants against cold in-going air currents. To 
protect the riders against the cold which may lead to bron- 
chitis and pneumonia, and later to silicosis, colliery managers 
have in many cases provided side curtains and back-protecting 
hoods for the spakes. These were torn off and so damaged as 
to be useless and they were discarded. 

In matters of safety the mine management can rightly 
claim to have anticipated legislation. The substitution of fan 
for furnace ventilation, the safer use of explosives, methods of 
coping with the coal-dust peril, rescue stations and trained 
squads, detaching hooks and overwind preventers, were volun- 


tarily in being years before their adoption became compul- f 


sory by law. 

Lack of space and not of material compels a halt ; but it is 
permissible to suggest that some regard to veracity would 
mark the end of baseless charges, and possibly lead to a better 
understanding between master and man. 


DANIEI. DAVIES. 


DANGERS AHEAD 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


DEAR SiR,—With reference to “ Dangers Ahead” in 
“The Episodes of the Month” of the October National 
Review, may I, as one who has long admired the National 
Review, point out that the suggestion that the Pope favours 
our enemies is rebutted by the attacks on him in the Nazi and 
North Italian press. The fear that there will be danger in the 
employment of Catholics in diplomatic posts is removed by 
the fact that Catholics have served as faithfully and loyally 
in the armed forces and civil services of the Crown as those of 
other religions have done. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. C. FRENCH. 
October 5, 1944. 
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BEFORE HITLER 


We are told by those who work for Germany in our country 
that Hitler and his followers are our only enemies. Here is some 
evidence that pre-Hitler days were the same as post-Hitler days. . 


GERMANY has for many years posed before the civilised 
world as a great military nation. She has abundantly proved 
her military skill and courage, but surely it was also for her 
to set up a standard of military honour and conduct which 
would gain the respect, if not the friendship of nations. 
Instead she has stooped to acts which will surely stain indelibly 
her military history, and which will vie with the barbarous 
savagery of the Dervishes of the Soudan. I do not think 
there can be a soldier of any nationality, even among the 
Germans themselves, who is not heartily ashamed of the slur 
which has been thus brought upon the profession of arms.— 
F.M. Earl Kitchener in the House of Lords, April 27, 1915. 


THE BRYCE REPORT 


In 1915 the British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, several 
of whose colleagues greatly admired the Germans, set up a 
committee to inquire into the German conduct towards the 
conquered civilian population in Belgium. Lord Bryce was 
the Chairman. He and his colleagues were unable to white- 
wash the Germans. Instead they were forced to expose the 
atrocities committed and to say :— 


- “ Murder, lust and pillage prevailed over many parts of Belgium 
on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilised nations during 
the past three centuries.” 


A PROFESSOR’S VIEW 


Down, then, with all consideration for England’s so-called 
culture! The central nest and supreme academy for all 
hypocrisy in the world, which is on the Thames, must be 
destroyed if the work is to be done thoroughly. No respect 
for the tombstones of Shakespeare, Newton and Faraday ! 
The spirit of these great men has long ago passed into the 
souls of the living—and more so in those countries which 
England is trying to put down than in England itself. Down 
with all this !—Dr. Lenard, Professor of Physics at Heidelberg 
University, quoted in Daily News and Leader, September 22, 
1914. 


THE GERMAN RED CROSS 


When the train arrived at Landen from Brussels about 
200 German soldiers assembled in front of the open doors of 
a cattle truck in which, among the French wounded, lay three 
English wounded. I was told they had had no food for five 
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days, and they certainly were in a deplorable condition. . . , 
Those who were thus disgracing their Red Cross duty held 
hot soup before them and asked ‘‘ You want to have food, 
Swine ?”’ Others cried ‘‘ Death tothem. Beat them to death, 
That is all you will get from us.’’ Others pointed rifles at the 
helpless, starving men.—De Tyd, Amsterdam (quoted October 
14, 1914, by Daily News and Leader). 


ANOTHER FUHRER 


No quarter will be given, no prisoners taken ; all who fall 
into our hands shall be at your mercy. Just as the Huns, a 
thousand years ago, under the leadership of Attila, gained a 
reputation for sternness, in virtue of which they still live, so 
may the name of Germany become known in such a way in 
China that hereafter no Chinaman may so much as dare look 
askance at a German.—The German Emperor to the German 
contingent embarking for China, August, 1900. 


AND AGAIN 


Remember who you are. The Holy Spirit has descended 
on me, because I am the Emperor of the Germans. I am the 
instrument of the Most High. I am His Sword, His representa- 
tive. Woe and death to those who resist My Will! Woe 
and death to those who do not believe in My Mission. Woe 
and death to all cowards! Let all enemies of the Germans 
perish ! God demands their destruction, God who through 
me commands you to fulfil His Will—The German Emperor 
to his Eastern Army, October, 1914. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ADVISES 
During the time I was in office I advised three wars, the 
Danish, the Bohemian and the French.—The Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck, Vol. II, p. 290. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 
The eagle will take its flight away, seizing the enemy in 
its sharpened claws, render him harmless. We shall then 
remember that the provinces of the old German Empire, the 
country of Burgundy and a large portion of Lorraine, are still 
in the hands of the Franks, that thousands of our German 
brothers of the Baltic Provinces groan under the yoke of the 
Slav.—German Secret Official? Report, Berlin, March 19, 
1913. 
A SOLDIER’S VIEW 
Frankly, we are, and must be, barbarians, if by this word 


we understand those who wage war reluctantly to the utter- 
most degree.—Major-General von Disfurth, November, 1914. 
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THE EASTERN FRONT 


WHEN the spring thaw this year for a third time imposed a 
lull on large-scale operations along Germany’s eastern front, 
German and Russian armies faced each other from the Gulf 
of Finland to the Black Sea, and four satellite States—Finland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary—contributed troops and 
resources to the vast military effort of the Third Reich in 
Eastern Europe. North of Leningrad the Finnish lines 
stretched across the Karelian Isthmus from the Gulf of Finland 
to Lake Ladoga and along the River Svir front between Lake 
Ladoga and Lake Onega. From the Gulf of Finland south- 
wards the front followed the River Narva to Lake Peipus, 
skirted east of the lake to the major communications centre 
of Pskov, swept south to the great and powerfully fortified 
German base of Vitebsk on the River Dvina, crossed the 
watershed between the Dvina and the Upper Dnieper, and 
ran on somewhat east of the Dnieper along a gentle arc that 
curved back to the river at Zhlobin just above the point 
where the Dnieper is joined by the Beresina. At Zhlobin the 
front turned sharply westwards and ran through the Pripet 
Marshes to the important railway junction of Kovel. Here it 
changed direction again and went southwards across eastern 
Galicia to the foothills of the Carpathians. From the Car- 
pathians to the Black Sea the front followed a somewhat 
irregular course across Moldavia and Bessarabia, running 
north of Jassy and Kishinev to the Dniester, along the eastern 
bank of which it reached the sea. Little more than four months 
of fighting have utterly transformed this scene. Finland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria have turned against Germany. 
German armies have been driven from almost the whole area 
of the Baltic States. Soviet armies are fighting along the East 
Prussian frontier. In central Poland the most easterly areas 
still in German hands are Warsaw and the middle course of 
the Vistula. In Galicia Russian troops hold the northern 
flanks of the entire eastern Carpathians. The only German 
troops still on Rumanian soil are prisoners of war. South of 
the Carpathians the Germans have been cleared from most of 
Transylvania and from eastern Hungary, the liberation of 
Yugoslavia is well forward, and such enemy forces as still 
remain farther south in the Balkans face grave perils along 
every possible line of retreat. 

The Russian summer campaign opened with an offensive 
against the Finnish front on the Karelian Isthmus. The 
attack began on June 10; by June 17 the Russians had 
breached the main Mannerheim Line; and on June 20 they 
stormed Viipuri, forcing the Finns into full retreat. June 20 
also saw the start of another offensive on Finnish soil, Russian 
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forces attacking both north of Lake Onega in order to clear 
the railway running to Murmansk, and also on the Svir front 
between Lake Onega and Lake Ladoga. During July pro- 
gress in these offensives against Finland continued. 

The main offensive commenced on June 23. For weeks 
beforehand the area which the Soviets would choose for 
attack had been a major preoccupation of the German High 
Command. Would the blow fall north or south of the Pripet 
Marshes ? The answer seemed obvious. South of the Marshes 
the Russians were considerably farther west than north of 
them ; a main road and railway stretched westwards along 
the ancient route through the fertile lands of Galicia north of 
the Carpathians ; no great rivers blocked the way ; and at 
the end of a straightforward journey through Lvov, Przemysl 
and Cracow lay Silesia and Berlin. North of the Pripet 
Marshes were no such obvious advantages. This was the 
territory of the western part of Leningrad Province and 
White Russia, of the Baltic and Northern Poland. Much of 
it was very wet country, broken by great marshes and many 
rivers. Journey’s end of an advance to the west here was the 
Baltic, or the difficult frontier of East Prussia, or the river 
barriers of the Vistula, the Bug and the Narev from Warsaw 
northwards. 

It was nevertheless to the north of the Marshes that the 
Soviet High Command attacked. So far as it is now possible 
to read the minds of men singularly chary of giving any 
public clues to their intentions or ideas except such as can be 
drawn from the obvious facts of geography or inferred from 
conduct itself, it would seem that the factors affecting the 
Russian decision were very mixed. Those factors concerned 
with local dispositions on both sides cannot as yet even be 
guessed at. Equally unknown are the various elements in 
the Russian supply problem—which included the state of 
repair of roads and railways and the location of Soviet 
armament factories as well as relative distances to the front. 
What is clear is that a Russian offensive south of the Pripet 
Marshes would be somewhat hampered by the narrowness of 
its front (especially as it moved westwards), and that it would 
always be constricted on the south by the barrier of the 
Carpathians. Moreover, the farther west such an offensive 
got, the longer and more exposed to counter-attack its 
northern flank would become. North of the Pripet Marshes, 
on the other hand, the Russians would have a much broader 
front, which their superior strength and flexibility would tum 
to great advantage. In addition, once the Baltic States were 
cleared, the Germans from the frontiers of East Prussia 
southwards would be pinned down by the defensive demands 
of their situation, with the result that an advance south of 
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the Marshes could then be made with prospects not open to 
it earlier. Finally, time was obviously needed for the political 
pot in Rumania and Bulgaria to come to the boil, a process 
which military developments farther north would encourage 
and accelerate. 

For these among other reasons, when the main Soviet 
summer offensive began on June 23, its energies were directed 
towards clearing the extensive territories from the Pripet 
Marshes north to the Baltic. The first blows fell north and 
south of Vitebsk. Some five German divisions in the Vitebsk 
area were quickly encircled, and on June 26 the town was 
captured. Meanwhile the offensive had been broadened by 
operations launched farther south in the sectors of Mogilev, 
Rogachev and Zhlobin, three of the main remaining German 
positions on the Dnieper. The Russians pressed swiftly 
forward, capturing Zhlobin on June 26, Orsha on June 27, 
and Mogilev on June 28. Soviet forces were now sweeping on 
towards Minsk, the capital of White Russia, more than 100 
miles west of the Upper Dnieper. In their path lay Bobruisk 
and Borisov, two towns on the River Beresina that were the 
main outlying defences of Minsk. The Russians took Bobruisk 
on June 29 and Borisov on July 1. Minsk itself fell on July 3. 

Throughout July the Russian advance continued to make 
good progress from the Pripet Marshes northwards. South- 
west of Minsk Soviet forces on July 7 stormed Baranovichi 
after a hard five-day battle. During the first stages of the 
German invasion of Soviet territory the Baranovichi area had 
been the scene of a Russian defeat which German propa- 
gandists at the time described as “‘ decisive.”” On July 13 the 
German garrison was cleared out of Vilna. On July 14 Volko- 
vysk, west of Baranovichi, was occupied. On July 16 the 
Russians took Grodno. The day before they captured Alytus, 
a town in Lithuania about 60 miles north of Grodno and the 
same distance south-west of Vilna, and forced the River 
Niemen (on which both Grodno and Alytus stand) on a broad 
front north and south of Alytus. ‘Soviet operations west and 
south-west of Alytus now threatened the East Prussian 
frontier in the area of the Insterburg Gap. On July 27 
Bialystok was taken—thus developing a new threat to East 
Prussia along the approaches from the south-east—and there 
was street fighting in Siedlce, an important Polish town about 
50 miles east of Warsaw. In the area of the Pinsk or Pripet 
Marshes Soviet forces on July 14 crossed the Pripet River 
and took Pinsk, the principal town of the Marshes. On July 28 
Brest-Litovsk, at the west of the Marshes, was captured. 

The first stages of the campaign in the Baltic States began 
on July 3, when Soviet troops captured Polotsk, and on 
July 11, when the Baltic States offensive was broadened by 
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new operations against the German defences south of Pskoy, 
Good progress westwards from Polotsk was made early in 
July ; Pskov was captured on July 23; and on July 2 
Soviet forces captured Dvinsk and Rezekne, two major com- 
munication centres in south-eastern Latvia, and Shavlj 
(Siauliai) in Lithuania, a road and rail junction absolutely 
vital to the Germans. On July 29 the Russians reached Mitau 
(Yelgava), a no less vital junction in Latvia some 25 miles 
south of Riga, and then pressed on to a third road centre— 
Tukums, about 35 miles west of Riga—control of which 
would have cut off all the land communications of the sub- 
stantial German forces farther north. This was a develop- 
ment which the German Command were by no means prepared 
to accept at the time ; and early in August a strong counter- 
attack restored Mitau to German hands and reopened the 
German supply route to Latvia and Estonia. Meanwhile on 
July 26 a new Russian blow along the coast of the Gulf of 
Finland captured Narva. During August heavy fighting went 
on in Estonia. Tartu (Dorpat) a major communications 
centre in eastern Estonia, was captured by the Russians on 
August 25; but towards the end of August, when a lull set 
in, German resistance in the Baltic States had by no means 
been overcome. 

Operations south of the Pripet Marshes comprised sub- 
sidiary but important Russian advances from Kovel, and the 
main Soviet offensive farther south. Kovel, an important 
railway junction on the southern flank of the Pripet Marshes, 
was taken on July 5. After a pause to regroup and bring up 
supplies, Vlodzimierz, a railway junction south-west of Kovel, 
was taken on July 20, and Chelm, a junction west of Kovel, 
was taken on July 22. Two days later Soviet forces occupied 
Lublin, one of the chief cities of Poland, and on July 26 they 
reached the Vistula at Demblin, a town 40 miles north-west 
of Lublin and 60 miles south-east of Warsaw. At Demblin is 
one of the main crossings of the Vistula and the first railway 
bridge across the river upstream from Warsaw. 

The main Soviet blow south of the Pripet Marshes fell with 
great force on July 16, when a major offensive was launched 
against the German defences of Lvov. After three days of 
hard fighting the Russians broke through the German posi- 
tions on a broad front. Lvov, the main German base and the 
most important communications centre in south-eastem 
Poland, was captured on July 27 after the Russians had 
previously encircled and wiped out a strong German force in 
the Brody area to the north-east ; while the great fortress of 
Przemysl, on the upper course of the San, and the com- 
munications centre of Yaroslav farther down the river were 
taken on July 28. During late July and early August the 
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Russians pressed on southwards and westwards, occupying 
the oil centres of Drohobycz and Boryslav, seizing the Polish 
gateways to the passes of the eastern Carpathians, advancing 
westwards across the San and the upper Vistula, and sending 
cavalry detachments forward to within some 30 miles of 
Cracow. 

On August 1 the Polish Underground Army in Warsaw 
began their attempt to liberate the city from within. That 
day a Russian mobile column advanced to the outskirts of 
Praga, the large industrial suburb on the east bank of the 
Vistula, and the Germans there started at once to retreat 
across the river. The Polish rising began at five in the after- 
noon. At first the Germans were taken by surprise, and the 
Poles won a great initial success. Then the enemy recovered 
himself and set to work to retrieve the situation. Armoured 
reinforcements arrived, and the Luftwaffe sent over bombers. 
The Germans proceeded systematically to bomb and burn out 
all centres of Polish resistance. They used Polish civilians to 
screen German tanks assaulting Polish positions. The Poles 
fought with the utmost bravery, force and skill ; but although 
some supplies were flown in, the city was woefully short of 
food and arms and lacked especially air defences and weapons 
todeal with tanks. By September 11 the defenders of Warsaw 
had lost 80 per cent. of their total effectives. The remainder, 
with a gallantry and tenacity far beyond the normal limits of 
human endurance, held out until October 2. When the end 
came there were no medical supplies or dressings for the 
thousands of wounded lying in underground hide-outs, water 
was short, and food stocks were completely exhausted. The 
organised rising in Warsaw during August and September, 
1941, is one of the most tragic engagements of the war ; but 
the heroism and doggedness of the garrison and people of the 
city will gleam and glow throughout history as long as men 
are brave and sacrifice is honoured. 

During August and September Russian successes around 
Warsaw were not numerous—Soviet troops captured Praga 
on September 14—but August saw heavy fighting east and 
south of the East Prussian frontier. To the east battles raged 
in early August in the area between Suvalki and Mariampole ; 
to the south the Russians attacked from Bialystok northwards 
towards the East Prussian border, westwards towards Lomza, 
and south-westwards between the Rivers Bug and Narev. 
By early September the Russians had made good progress on 
the approaches to East Prussia from the south-east ; but the 
time had still not come for a major attack on this ancient 
home of Prussian militarism. 

The Soviet High Command had good reasons to delay 
operations both against East Prussia and in south-eastern 
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Europe. In their earlier advance the Russians did encounter 
stiff resistance at some points, and in places had to fight hard 
before German rearguards could be overcome ; but in general 
Soviet progress westwards was swift precisely because in the 
main it was unopposed. This state of affairs was due to the 
patent inadequacy of the Wehrmacht to cope with all the 
tasks before it, and to the consequent German decision early 
in the year (not least because of the imminent Allied invasion 
in the West) to pull back as far in Eastern Europe as German 
strategic needs permitted. The very pace of the Russian 
advance, however, meant that the Soviet armies tended to 
outstrip their supplies; and by late August it was plainly 
necessary to pause, re-organise and re-equip. In addition, 
serious strategic problems faced the Soviet High Command. 
In the south, attack through the passes of the Carpathians 
gave all the advantages to the Germans, who were well placed 
and skilled in mountain warfare. In the north, it was essential 
to clear the Baltic States of Germans before launching a major 
offensive westwards against East Prussia on the line of the 
Vistula. And besides all this, political developments of the 
first importance were under way. 

The expected political developments matured late in 
August and transformed the strategic situation almost over- 
night. On August 23 Rumania changed sides and at once 
began military operations—including a march into the portion 
of Transylvania which had been transferred to Hungary— 
against both Germans and Hungarians. During the fortnight 
from August 26 to September 8 Bulgaria followed the 
Rumanian example—occupying in the process the unique 
position of being at war with both sides simultaneously. 
Finally, at the other end of the front, the Russians on Sep- 
tember 4 sounded the “ Cease Fire ”’ against Finland after the 
Finnish Government had severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany and had formally requested the withdrawal of 
German troops from Finland by September 15. 

The consequences of this freeing of both Russian flanks 
soon followed. On August 20, three days before Rumania 
swopped horses very much in mid-stream, a new Soviet 
offensive began in Moldavia. The Germans, pounded in front 
and with their rear insecure, quickly gave way. By August 27 
the Russians were through the Galatz Gap. On August 28 
and 29 the Rumanian Black Sea coast was largely occupied. 
On August 30 Soviet troops were in the great oil centre of 
Ploesti. On August 31 they entered Bucharest. The first 
few days of September saw Russian and Rumanian troops 
sweeping westwards. On September 5 Soviet forces reached 
Turnu Severin on the Danube, just downstream from the 
Iron Gates, and on September 7 they crossed the river into 
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Yugoslavia. During September 8 and g the Russians crossed 
the Bulgarian frontier and occupied a number of centres, 
including the ports of Varna and Burgas. The rest of Septem- 
ber and the first half of October saw a rapid Russian and 
Rumanian advance through Transylvania and into Hungary. 
In mid-October Slovak troops were operating on the northern 
flank of this advance, and Russian forces were making their 
way through the passes of the eastern Carpathians. As will 
be seen, all this strategy greatly eased the material obstacles 
in the Russian path and compelled the Germans to fall back 
usually without even rearguard action and often in great 
confusion across the indefensible Hungarian plain. 

In the north the expected Soviet major offensive against 
the Baltic States opened in mid-September. The Germans, 
though they no longer required to defend the southern 
approaches to Finland, nevertheless fought stiffly to hold an 
area which, once it was in Russian hands, would release many 
Soviet divisions for action farther south. By mid-October 
practically the whole area of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
was, however, under Soviet occupation, and the beginnings 
were reported of a heavy attack on East Prussia. 

The great military problem which the Germans faced in 
1944 was to re-establish an equilibrium which would enable 
them to hold the gigantic Soviet armies pouring towards the 
eastern frontiers of the Third Reich. The German Command 
completely failed to solve that problem. The consequence is 
tremendous and growing Russian pressure both north of the 
Carpathians and south of them along the historic invasion 
route up the Danube. Together with British and American 
pressure from the West, this brings the end into sight. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Churchill’s visit to Moscow will speed its 
coming. 


October 15, 1944. JULES MENKEN. 


KOHIMA BOX REVISITED 


Ir was three months after I came out of Kohima, on the 
relief of the original Garrison, that I went back to the village. 

The relief of the Garrison at the end of April was only the 
beginning of the turn of the tide which swept the Japanese 
back along the lines of their advance to the Bramhaputra 
and this week pushed them over the Burma Border and beyond. 
Fighting continued round Kohima for a month after our 
relieving forces joined the Garrison and took over their hardly 
pressed and much-fought-for bunkers, and, as the place 
where the enemy’s much-vaunted hopes of a victorious 
‘“‘ March on Delhi’”’ was brought to a halt, and turned back 
upon itself, one would expect to see the wreckage of a hard- 
fought battle. 

Though much has been done in the last month to restore 
a peaceful atmosphere to the village, we were forcibly reminded 
at every turn of the war, although nature was doing her best 
to efface the gashes that man had made on the earth by his 
digging of earthworks, and by his shell fire. The end of the 
battle had coincided with the monsoon, and the lush under- 
growth which appears with the rain had grown over trenches 
and shell craters, rain had washed away the earth from the 
roofs and walls of hastily dug fox-holes, so causing them to 
collapse into shapeless pits with roof timbers jutting out 
where they subsided. So much was this so that it was with 
difficulty that my orderly and I discovered the bunker in 
which we had spent nearly three weeks, and with which we 
were so familiar that we had thought to remember it in every 
detail for years to come. 

But though nature was doing her best to remove traces 
of the battle on the ground it will take many years before she 
can replace the trees which grew thickly on the hill on which 
the Garrison stood firm. They point skywards in bleak and 
charred nakedness and with hardly one exception are com- 
pletely denuded of leaves, silent witnesses accusing man of his 
outrages. 

Already many of the shattered buildings have been 
bull-dozed away. The Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow at 
the foot of the Garrison Hill—around which there was much 
fighting during the first week, until the Garrison shortened 
its line and withdrew up the Hill—has been thus treated. 
On its site is being made a cemetery for troops who fell in the 
original defence and the subsequent relief. During the more 
lugubrious moments of the siege it occurred to me that this 
site would be ideal for a cemetery, standing as it did in the 
high clean air of the Naga Hills looking across the valley 
midst the waving trees to the Naga village to the north and 
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down to the road from Dimapur to the west—a kind of 
Thermopyle, guarding the route to the fruitful plains of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The Hill was strewn with the aftermath of battle, such 
things as it had not been worth anyone’s while to pick up. 
The barbed wire we had so hastily strung in front of our 
trenches was hanging tangled with signal cable from trees. 
Parachutes which had brought us medical supplies, water and 
ammunition from the air flapped in shreds from tree branches 
where they had been caught in dropping. Smashed ammuni- 
tion boxes lay where they had been damaged and jettisoned. 
Blackened petrol drums were still at the foot of the gorge 
whither they had been flung and set on fire to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Here and there were 
enemy corpses recognisable as such now only by the rags of 
uniform which held bundles of bone together. One was 
warned to leave such bundles severely alone in case they 
covered enemy booby traps, the setting of which in this way 
is a favourite trick of the Jap. Not, indeed, that one would 
be inclined to do anything other than move quickly away 
from them, but the warning was there for would-be souvenir 
hunters. Although I searched I could find no trace of the 
Jap charnel pits in which they burned their dead during the 
siege. The Jap is very sensitive about the cremation of his 
dead, a fact of which we in the trenches had ample olfactory 
evidence at nights after he had collected the casualties. 

I found it odd to walk freely about the site of our defence 
unhampered by the attentior of enemy snipers. I had 
wanted particularly to discover the lair of a Jap machine 
gun sniper who had increased the discomfort of our trenches, 
but was unable to do so as the house from which I am certain 
he was operating had been destroyed by shell fire and cleared 
away. We found it even odder to drive about the roads and 
tracks which had been occupied by the enemy. That night 
we slept in a camp on the site of which the enemy had estab- 
lished a signal centre, and which had come under excited and 
repeated sniping fire from my orderly, Tun Shein. 

Driving round the village, not a single undamaged building 
was to be seen. The majority of the huts had at least one of 
their plaster walls torn away, and not one corrugated roof 
had escaped the riddling shrapnel and bullet fire. Perhaps 
the most pathetic sight was the bullet-spattered memorial 
to the officers and ranks of the Assam Rifles who had been 
killed in the last war. 

To leave a picture of post-invasion Kohima as the shambles 
of a battlefield would, however, be false. Already new 
buildings were replacing those destroyed, and the holes in 
the roofs of sound buildings were being stopped with pitch. 
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The Nagas had long since returned to their H.Q. town, and 
the Deputy Commissioner, who, though not a young man, 
had refused to leave Kohima until the relief of the Garrison, 
was striving to restore the damage caused by the Jap advance, 
not only in Kohima, but in the rest of his jurisdiction in the 
surrounding hills. Aid in the shape of medicine and much- 
needed food supplies to replace that ravaged by the Jap was 
being hurried to districts outside Kohima. 

It was with mixed feelings that I returned from Kohima. 
I had gone to find out as a matter of interest how things were, 
and though I was undoubtedly interested in what I saw, I 
was surprised to find that I also had a feeling of nostalgia, as 
one has on returning alone to places in which one has shared 
stirring experiences with others. Time, however, is as power- 
ful to heal the disquietude of human minds, as it is to cover 
up the gashes of the battlefield. 

W. P. G. MACHLACHLAN. 


ARNHEM: September 1944 
By night, by day, they fought, undaunted still 
By shattering shell or blast of blinding flame, 
Facing the fearful odds ; and so attained, 


Thro’ life, thro’ death, imperishable fame. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


JAPANESE MISCONCEPTIONS 


KIPLING would have been the last man to set himself forward 
as an authority on Japan and the Japanese, but some of the 
observations made by him during his brief visit to Japan 
half a century ago have a special interest at the present time.* 
Two of these are worth recalling, his comments on the Japanese 
soldier and his recording of a Japanese acquaintance’s views 
on the British fighting services. 

Though by no means flattering in his reference to Japanese 
officers, he was greatly impressed by the “ dozens of bull- 
necked, deep-chested thin-flanked little men’’ whom he 
encountered up and down the country and who were “as 
good as a colonel commanding could desire.”” Time and again 
he comments favourably on their likeness to the Gurkha as, 
for instance, when he remarks of one particular infantryman 
that “‘ a Gurkha: of the Prince of Wales’s Own could not have 
been trimmer,’’ and later on, when watching some Japanese 
troops on field training, he observes that ‘“‘ the Japanese 
soldier has the long stride of the Gurkha... they ran 
cleanly, as our Gurkhas run.” Then follows a passage which, 
in view of the recent fighting in North Burma, provides a 
particularly striking commentary at the present time. 


“It was an unchristian thought, but I would have given a good 
deal to see that company being blooded on an equal number of our 
native infantry—just to know how they would work. If they have 
pluck, and there is not much in their past record to show that they 
have not, they ought to be first-class enemies. Under British 
officers instead of the little anatomies at present provided, and with 
a better rifle, they should be as good as any troops recruited east of 
Suez.” 


Were Kipling alive to-day, he would be able to contrast 
this “‘unchristian thought” with its actual fulfilment and 
would be justified in concluding that his observations of 50 
years ago were not far off the mark. However much one 
may criticise Japanese methods and ethics, and true though 
it be that we are now getting the better of the Japanese on 
land as well as on sea, it has to be conceded that the Japanese 
soldier has the making of ‘‘a bonny fechter”’ and, in the 
animal virtues of courage and endurance, is no mean match 
for British and Gurkha alike. 

But what of the Japanese view of the British fighting 
services as expressed to Kipling on the same occasion ? It is 
a view which, though based on false premises in its uncom- 
plimentary judgment of our Army, has been all too widely 
held in Japan ever since and may well have played a part in 


* Vide From Sea to Sea. 
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making the Japanese imagine that they could attack us on 
land with impunity. 


*“‘ English Army no use. Only Navy any good. Have seen two 
hundred English Army. No use.” 


Ever since our bombardment of Kagoshima in 1863, and 
more particularly since the arrival of the British naval mission 
under Commander (later Vice-Admiral Sir) Archibald Douglas 
in Japan some Io years later to organise and train the embryo 
Japanese Navy on modern lines, the Japanese have always 
had a healthy respect for the Royal Navy, and respect is, for 
the Japanese, the first step to friendship. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Japanese Navy itself was always to be 
found, until very recent years, ranged up on the side of those 
who advocated friendly relations with Britain. On the other 
hand, the respect, and therefore the friendship, of the Japanese 
Army has always been reserved for Germany who, through 
the medium of the Meckel mission in the 1880's, did so much 
to provide Japan with an efficient, up-to-date land force, and 
Japanese views on the British Army were doubtless influenced 
to no small extent by their German mentors, whose opinion 
was summed up so succinctly by Kaiser Wilhelm in the famous 
but ill-advised term of opprobium, ‘ contemptible little 
army.” 

There were, however, other reasons for Japan’s mistaken 
ideas on the British Army and, as the state of our relations 
with Japan in years to come may well depend in part on 
whether or not we are able to eradicate, once for all, this gross 
misconception of our fighting abilities on land, the basic 
reasons for these false deductions merit a brief study. 

Japan’s first direct contact with the British Army was 
during the years 1864~71, when a small British garrison was 
maintained in Yokohama by agreement with the Japanese 
authorities. Apart from one or two unfortunate incidents, in 
one of which two officers of the 20th Foot were murdered by 
misguided patriots, who considered it their duty to remove 
any “‘ Western barbarian’ daring to violate the sacred soil 
of Japan with his presence, relations between our troops and 
the local inhabitants appear to have been remarkably cordial 
on the whole; but British peace-time soldiering in Japan in 
those days was not of such a nature as to impress the Japanese 
very highly with our military efficiency. One has only to read 
a book such as Our Life in Japan by Jephson and EImhirst, 
two officers of the gth Foot, who were stationed there from 
1866-8, to realise that soldiering was not apparently taken 
very seriously by the Yokohama garrison. I myself came 
across a second-hand copy of this work recently,* and on Its 

* Published in 1869 by Chapman and Hall. 
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fly-leaf someone, probably the original owner, had scribbled 
the commentary, ‘“‘ The officers described must have been 
mostly drunk or mad. A good thing the purchase system has 
now been abolished.” 

If this was the impression left on a fellow Englishman, one 
can well imagine that the Japanese, with their strong notions 
on soldierly virtues, must have been even more amazed by the 
seeming lack of those qualities which they consider the sine 
qua non for the fighting man. It seems probable, in fact, that 
the “ two hundred English Army ”’ whom Kipling’s Japanese 
acquaintance claimed to have seen were part of this garrison 
and he was probably merely voicing the general opinion of 
others of his countrymen who had seen our troops in Yoko- 
hama. 

This, however, is not the only reason for the adverse views 
on the British Army hitherto held by the Japanese, the main 
reason being in part psychological and in part based on 
differences in outlook. The Japanese attitude towards other 
armies in general has always been one of slightly condescending 
superiority. Even towards their own selected model, the 
German Army, there is this barely concealed tinge of contempt, 
for the Japanese, much as they admire German military 
methods, organisation and training, nevertheless feel that in 
powers of endurance and in the so-called seven military 
virtues, no Western nation approaches anywhere near the 
high standard attained by the Japanese themselves. The vast 
number of prisoners taken by both sides in this and the last 
War is, to the Japanese, with their strong, almost fanatical 
adherence to the doctrine of ‘‘ No surrender,” a clear sign 
that the much-vaunted White Man, the German included, is 
definitely inferior to the Japanese in that all-important 
“imponderable,”’ military morale. Even the “spit and 
polish ’? on which the British lay so much stress is regarded 
by the Japanese, not as a virtue, but rather as “ window 
dressing’ and a sign of effeminacy. ‘‘ No Japanese officer 
would consider his personal appearance when the fate of his 
men was at stake,’’ said a Japanese officer friend of mine with 
an obvious ring of contempt in his voice when, with the 
object of impressing on him the cool, unperturbable spirit of 
the British Army in times of danger and stress, I showed him 
a photograph of the C.O. of my 1st Battalion squatting calmly 
in a stubbly field shaving himself during the Retreat from 
Mons. In like manner, the Japanese are quite incapable of 
understanding how any army which devotes so much time to 
games and sport in peace time as does our own can be taken 
seriously, and the fact that British officers are subjected to 
promotion exams. is viewed by the Japanese as a clear sign 
that they are so inherently lazy and devoid of military virtues 
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that they have to be made to work. The Japanese themselves, 
they contend, are by nature so keen on their profession and on 
fitting themselves to serve their Emperor to the best of their 
ability that promotion examinations would be regarded as a 
serious reflection on their loyalty. 

Other indications of that difference of outlook which tend 
to lower the prestige of the British Army in the eyes of the 
Japanese include the (to them) liberal periods of leave granted 
in peace time, the (to them) luxurious standard of food and 
quarters, and the apparent levity and seeming lack of serious- 
ness shown by so many British officers towards their pro- 
fession. The Japanese officer, even in peace time, works year 
in and year out without any leave whatever or, at most, only 
an occasional day off at the New Year or other festive occasion, 
and it is not until he becomes a general officer that his pay 
rises to about that of a British subaltern. His quarters are 
simple in the extreme and his food, which in barracks is the 
same as that of the rank and file, is even more so. That the 
apparent levity and seeming lack of seriousness on the part 
of the British officer is often a cloak concealing his true senti- 
ments is quite incomprehensible to the Japanese, who thereby 
show that they themselves are, in many respects, as easy to 
deceive as they themselves are able to deceive others. In 
this they show themselves less astute than such fellow-Asiatics 
as that ruthless but not unintelligent water-carrier’s son who, 
through blood and treachery, raised himself for a few months 
to the proud throne of Afghanistan, the late Bacha Saque, 
known to history as the Amir Habibullah. Of him it is 
recorded that he saw through, and had a most healthy respect 
for, the seemingly idle, easy-going British in Peshawar, who 
he observed, in spite of their constant indulgence in sport 
and frivolity, kept a close watch on all that went on around 
them and allowed nothing to escape their eagle eyes.* 

In this connection it may be noted in passing that most 
Japanese officers who have, in the past, held the post of 
Military Representative in Simla, appear to have been mislead 
by the seemingly easy-going life of British officers in India and, 
unlike Habibullah, have failed to see beneath the surface. I 
myself, while in Japan, came to know a number of these 
former Military Representatives fairly intimately and most of 
them appeared to have enjoyed their stay in India ; but when 
talking of their experiences there, they have invariably twitted 
me about army life in India. Incidentally it may be noted in 
passing that several of these men are now holding key posts 
in the Japanese Army, among them being the newly appointed 
Chief of the General Staff, Marshal Sugiyama, and the C.-in-C. 
Formosa, Lieutenant-General Ando. 

* See From Brigand to King by Jamal (Sampson Low). 
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It remains to mention but one other reason for the Japanese 
under-estimate of British military ability. This is that, prior 
to the present War, there have been only three occasions on 
which the Japanese have had first-hand experience of seeing 
British troops in action and on none of these occasions was 
there any really serious fighting. The Boxer Campaign, in 
which both British and Japanese took part, was conspicuous 
more for the brutality and looting ability of the German 
contingent than as a test of the martial qualities of the British 
or other component parts of the international force engaged. 
The Tsingtao Campaign of 1914 was primarily a Japanese 
concern, and the British contingent of one British battalion 
and a detachment of Sikhs played but a minor part in the 
fighting, which lasted but three months, while the Siberian 
Intervention of 1918 provided little or no opportunity for the 
Japanese to gauge the true qualities of the British soldier. 
What they did see led them to totally false conclusions. Many 
of our men were of the C3 category and, as such, were never 
intended for anything more strenuous than garrison duties. 
In the circumstances in which they found themselves they did 
remarkably well; but the Japanese, not knowing this, took 
them to be representative of the British Regular Army, a fact 
which did little to enhance our military prestige in Japanese 
eyes. 

‘ Now that we are at war with Japan we have a golden 
opportunity to disillusion the Japanese as to our fighting 
abilities and, in fact, are probably beginning to do so, for the 
Wingate Expedition, to quote but one outstanding instance, 
must have shown the Japanese that their long-cherished belief 
in the inability of the British or any other white soldier to 
stand up to such hardships and to show such high qualities 
of endurance as themselves is no longer tenable. The Japanese 
belief in their own invincibility must also have begun to wear 
a bit thin. Like the Germans who claimed after the last war 
that their defeat was due to economic causes rather than to 
military ability, they may well try to ascribe their reverses, 
with not a little truth, to superior numbers and better weapons, 
but the Allies can equally claim that the concentration of 
superior strength at the decisive point is in itself the very 
essence of good generalship. Unless accompanied by efficient 
training and ability, mere numbers have never sufficed to 
achieve victory, and none have better reason to know this 
than the Japanese themselves who, in their wars with China 
in 1894 and with Russia ro years later, won in spite of the 
superiority of their opponents both in numbers and in weapons. 

Such set-backs as the Japanese have so far experienced on 
land, however, have been of a relatively minor nature and 
totally inadequate to undermine to any great extent the 
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Japanese belief in their own invincibility. It will be no easy 
matter to inflict a defeat of sufficient magnitude to shake their 
confidence in themselves to a serious degree, but nothing less 
than a major disaster on land will suffice to bring about a 
change of heart and earn for us that healthy respect which is 
so essential if the Japanese are to be prevented from planning 
a war of revenge in years to come. By this it is not meant to 
imply that, having defeated Japan, we should hold her in 
permanent subjection. On the contrary, the policy advocated 
by Wellington and Castlereagh towards France after the defeat 
of Napoleon, a policy of justice and relative leniency combined 
with firmness and close watching, would seem to be far more 
advisable and effective that the outlawry and harshness urged 
by the Prussians; but neither of these policies is likely to 
prove of real avail unless and until we have inflicted an over- 
whelming defeat on the Japanese by force of arms on land as 
well as onsea. Defeat by virtue of superior economic resources 
will never, by itself, suffice to bring about the necessary change 
of heart. Only superiority on the actual field of battle can 
do this. 

“‘ If our people are thoroughly confident of their ability to 
beat the Japanese at any odds, and the Japanese preserve a 
wholesome awe of our soldiers, the chance of our ever coming 
into conflict is a very small one,’’ observed a writer in a 
Yokohama foreign journal in 1869.* Much has happened 
since then to remove this “‘ wholesome awe ”’ and, largely due 
to its removal, we are now in conflict with her. In order to 
ensure that never again shall we be faced with such a struggle, 
this ‘‘ wholesome awe” will need to be restored and main- 
tained. 

Like the British Army, the American Navy has hitherto 
been held in somewhat poor repute by the Japanese ; but 
just as our land forces have now been able to show the Japanese 
that they are every bit as capable of endurance and hard 


fighting as their own, so too has the American Navy been able J 
to give practical proof of its ability to deal heavily with its | 


Japanese opposite number. The British Army and the US. 
Navy have thus already made a good start in the “re 
education’ of Japan, and it is only by re-education of this 
kind—by visual proof and practical demonstration—that we 
can hope to win and maintain the peace which is so fervently 
desired. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 


* Quoted by J. R. Black in Young Japan (published in 1880 by Trubner 
& Co.). 


THE BATTLE AGAINST INSECT PESTS 


“Set a bug to catch a bug,” is the principle on which entomologists 
fight a world-wide battle against pestilential swarms. 


THERE is nothing spectacular in the war against pests. 
Seldom, even when Nature suffers a crushing defeat, do the 
entomologists issue communiqués. Yet the success of Allied 
arms depends to a far greater extent than one would imagine 
on the victories gained in the war on destructive insects waged 
in every corner of the Allied world. Indeed, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that by defeating the scientific powers ranged 
against them any one of a dozen pests could deliver the Allies 
a staggering blow. 

No wonder constant endeavours are made to defeat the 
winged, burrowing, crawling legions! With poison dust and 
poison gas, by selective planting, the creation of artificial 
barriers and the introduction of quarantine principles to all 
imported plants in which an invader’s egg might lurk, man 
engages his insect enemies. But by far the most interesting, 
and possibly his most successful, weapon is that first employed 
by the ancient Chinese—the destruction of a species by its 
natural enemy. 

Marked success has been attained in the latter field of 
research since science scored a resounding victory over the 
“ Australian bug ’’ some forty-five years ago. 

Orchards are the Australian bugs’ idea of heaven. 
Especially orange and lemon groves. Millions of trees in 
South Africa were wilting under the attack when a Californian 
scientist found ‘‘ the bugs’ ”’ natural enemy—the grub of a 
certain Australian ladybird. Immediately, millions of lady- 
birds, reared in “‘ insectaries,’’ were sent to contaminated areas 
where they laid their little yellow eggs among the Australian 
bugs. Hatching, ladybird larve promptly devoured their 
enemies alive, and within a few years the Australian bug was 
a nonentity. 

Exaggerated hopes were born in this success. But 
experience has proved the handling of parasites to be an 
exact science as yet in an adolescent state; we still seek 
antidotes to certain pestilential swarms which for centuries 
have tormented mankind. 

The gypsy moth, for instance. Long feared in Europe, 
Fate brought this lovely winged creature to Medford, America, 
seventy-six years ago, when a Frenchman, Leopold Trouvelot, 
imported the insect in the hope of improving his silkworms by 
cross-breeding. When some of his cherished specimens 
escaped Trouvelot raised the alarm. He knew he had released 
a tornado. 


Exactly twenty years later Medford awoke to find itself 
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invaded by a crawling mass. In purposeful oceans of destruc. 
tion, gypsy moth caterpillar waves surged forward. Millions 
of soft chewing jaws produced a sound which local folk likened 
to the rustle of wind ; and with Medford’s leafiness destroyed, 
the crawling legion advanced to fresh fields. 

To-day the gypsy moth’s domain covers 35,900 square 
miles. To America’s green glory it is bringing the devastation 
Hungary knows every few years; and though in all some 
£10,000,000 has been spent in fighting the flimsy-winged 
menace, outbreaks as serious as that which Medford suffered 
still occur. 


Insect immigrants present a very real problem. In two’s | 


and three’s they journey to distant lands there to become a 
plague. 

For example, the Colorado beetle sailed from America to 
play havoc with Europe’s potato crop: by poster and press 
notices it is condemned as Britain’s Public Enemy No. One, 
and only by constant watchfulness does the Ministry of 
Agriculture keep the pest at bay. Germany and France find 
the ‘“‘ potato bug ”’ no less damaging than the grape aphyl- 
loxera, a minute root-aphid which America exported. 

The potential danger of imported pests is seen in the fact 
that of America’s fifty worst insect armies at least nineteen 
came from overseas. As though preparing for der tag, 
Germany sent “ Hessian flies ’’ to attack the golden acres; 
Japan sent pretty little beetles to assail Californian peaches, 
and from Italy came the wicked “corn-borer.” Arriving at 
Boston in a cargo imported by broom manufacturers shortly 
before the Great War, corn-borer moths headed for the Great 
Corn Belt, and by 1918 nibbling millions had spread bankrupty 
far and wide: devouring the ear and eating the heart out of 
the stalks, stately acres of ‘‘ Indian corn ”’ appeared as though 
wild horses had trampled them. From Mexico came the 
boll-weevil, demon of the ballad “‘ darkies ’’ sing in the cotton 
fields. Mauritius sent ant-like swarms to munch the sweet 
potatoes of the Southern Statés; and in 1936 grey-backed 
South Americans, the white-winged beetles, assailed North 
American carrots, potatoes and some 200 other plants. 

The arrival of insects by boat and ’plane from distant 
lands presents entomological science with fresh foes of 
unknown strength. 

Perhaps in the invaded country the immigrants find their 
natural enemies, in which case all may be well. But often 
the invader finds no opposition, and then science declares war. 
Sometimes it imports the invader’s natural foes from the 
former’s native land. Sometimes entomologists travel the 
world, seeking a parasite able to handle the situation on man’s 


behalf. 
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For example, when the “ greenhouse whitefly ”’ assailed 
Britain’s tomato plants, Dr. Speyer imported from Asia a 
wasp-like insect, millions of which are to-day bred in England 
for the tomato growers’ benefit. 

A similar story features the pernicious snout-beetle which 
first began ravaging West African blue-gum plantations in 
1916. Speedily waves of beetles spread through the Dominion. 
Such serious proportions did the plague reach that Mr. F. G. 
Tooke, the South African Government’s chief entomologist, 
travelled to Australia in search of an antidote. Wasp-like 
insects came to man’s rescue. In 1927 the vanguard of 
millions then being bred in “ insectaries’”’ arrived in the 
Dominion, there to devour the pest’s eggs ; and within three 
years the snout-beetle took a back seat in the blue-gum 
avenues. 

Rivalling the pink “cotton bug” as a traveller—this 
insect reached America via Egypt, India and Mexico—the 
corn-borer, too, is being defeated by imported parasites. But 
entomologists had to scour Europe and Asia before finding a 
flimsy fly with a taste for the pest. 

Likewise, the evil little ‘‘ Tokio beetle ”’ is being countered 
with imported parasites—tachinid flies. Hunting their prey 
“wherever he may be found,” tachinids dive-bomb at 
phenomenal speeds to plant deadly eggs in the beetle’s larve. 
Supporting the tachinids are digger-beetles. From twelve 
“diggers ’’ billions have been bred. Indeed, one man, were 
he so disposed, could shake half a ton of crawling parasites 
from a Japanese beetle-favoured orchard in an afternoon ! 

And so the battle goes on. America’s Bureau of Ento- 
mology employed many hundred experts and uniformed 
inspectors. To a little building in Pretoria, bearing the words 
“Division of Entomological Research,” over fifty scientists 
send their reports. In Australia, New Zealand and Canada— 
which Dominion not long ago boasted only ONE official ‘‘ bug 
catcher ’’—entomologists seek the answers to undefeated 
pests. So it is in every one of the Colonies. And behind 
these organisations is the vast structure of the Imperial 
Institute of Entomology, in Britain. 

Thus, when New Zealand suffered a plague of earwigs, 
Dr. R. J. Tillyard searched Europe for the entomological 
answer. Hefoundit. And to Auckland he took 250 parasites 
(costing one shilling each) from which to breed the antidote 
to the ‘‘ earwig invasion.” In addition, he took a thousand 
lace-wings with which to combat a pest contaminating roses. 

Roses are of little consequence in war-time. But sheep 
are all-important. Probably Allied soldiers on the Pacific 
Front do not realise that their supply of mutton depends to a 
certain extent on a parasite fly known as the Alysia Mandu- 
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cator. Carried in a ship’s chilling-room, earth-filled boxes 
containing the grub of this insect are sent to Australia, 
Hatching on arrival, the flies are anathema to blue-bottle 
maggots which in one year have killed sheep to the value of 
£3,000,000. 

Even little Monserrat, in the West Indies, has been served 
well by imported parasites. When mealy-bugs threatened 
the island’s future, ladybirds were sent from England to deal 
with the pest. 

These are but a few of the many brilliant successes in the 
battle against pestilential swarms. There have been failures, 
of course—as will be seen in the fact that in America alone 
of over 500 parasite species imported, only eighty-three have 
proved useful—but failures are to be expected in view of the 
difficulties faced. 

It is a case of “ first find your parasite.’’ The little crea- 
ture—sometimes no larger than a mite—must be hunted, 
trapped, bred in captivity and tested against its chosen victim. 
Often entomologists find that an otherwise suitable parasite 
cannot stand the climate to which it is introduced: for 
instance, though a species of wasp did great execution among 
wooly aphis infesting Queensland orchards, it did not proveot 
equal benefit in England. 

Sometimes an “ importee’’ proves deadly to a beneficial 
insect, thus itself becoming a pest, or alternatively an imni- 
grant may be attacked by a natural enemy it has not met 
before. The latter was rather the case with the previously 
mentioned Australian ladybird: it destroyed man’s insect 
enemies in other countries, but in Australia her ladyship 
attacked specially imported cactophous parasites ! 

Sometimes a parasite is a victim of its own parasites. 
Known as Hyperparasitism, this is a condition the importers 
of insects try to avoid. They know that the parasite’ 
‘“‘ guest ’’ will not only detract from the potential value of 

“host ” insect ; the “ guest ’’ might even attack other useful 
insects. 

For this reason imported parasites are sometimes sub- 
mitted to quarantine. Held in air-conditioned chambers 
until their ‘‘ guests’ have hatched, the immigrants are then 
released to fight in the cause of bigger and better crops. 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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COTTON HOUSE, FAMILY AND LIBRARY 


[Not every constituent, or even Members drinking tea together 
on the Terrace of the House of Commons, realise that they owe this 
precious retreat to a long forgotten private garden, that namely of 
Cotton House. The house was the birthplace of that famous collection 
of manuscripts made by the young Sir Robert Cotton, to become with 
the passing of the years the nucleus of the British Museum Library, 
while both house and garden were closely associated with the national 
history in a vital and tragic century.] 


Cotton House stood between the river and Houses of Parlia- 
ment, formerly the Palace of the King. It had a large garden 
stretching down to the river with stairs down to the water for 
river traffic ; a passage way had been cut through the medieval 
and later buildings to form the approach from Old Palace 
Yard ; this was just opposite Henry VII’s Chapel. This was 
the house which Robert Cotton had secured as his London 
home and a home for the books and manuscripts and coins 
which he was in early youth already beginning to collect. 
The family was one of some wealth and position and had their 
home at Connington Castle in Huntingdonshire, where they 
had been settled for many generations. As they were now 
simple esquires, it would seem that in the latter part of 
Elizabeth’s reign knighthood had ceased to be obligatory, at 
least in practice, and was becoming an honour. 

Robert Cotton was born January 22, 1570-1. The many 
particulars of his chequered life are known: matriculated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, before he was eleven; B.A. at 
fifteen ; married 1592; took down old Connington Castle soon 
afterwards and built a house in its place; M.P. 1601; all 
recorded in a good article in the Dictonary of National Bio- 
graphy, to which almost all that follows is indebted, with 
the addition of some minor details from family papers and 
traditions. 

The library of Cotton House soon became the meeting place 
of the savants of England and of many from the Continent. 
Bacon and Ben Jonson came to consult the manuscripts and 
to ask advice, and Camden and Casaubon and many others 
too. Those river-side positions, with windows overlooking 
the stream, had always been popular and were particularly 
well suited to a scholar who wanted quiet, as they were to the 
officials of the Exchequer, a few yards farther down stream : 
“While I was sitting at the window of a tower next to the 
River Thames . . .”’ so opens the “ Dialogue of the Exche- 
quer,” written in the reign of Henry II. Here, at Cotton 


House the newly founded Antiquarian Society held their 
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meetings, mutely disregarded by a dozen of Roman Emperors 
and two of their ladies from the tops of the fourteen book- 
cases, who thus achieved an intimacy with us which some of 
them would otherwise have been unable to claim. And ere 
long Cotton’s Parliamentary friends began to meet here to 
concert their plans of opposition to the encroachments of the 
Court. Cotton sat in several parliaments. 

Cotton had at first been on good terms with James I, who 
had knighted him and later sold him one of the new baronetcies, 
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The Royal Pedant had some tastes in common with Cotton 
and addressed him as “cousin”’ on the ground of the Cottons 
descent from Robert Bruce. And had not Cotton bought at 
Fotheringhay Castle, some ten miles away, the whole of the 
very room in which Mary Queen of Scots had been beheaded, 
and fitted it up in the new mansion he had built at Connington 
before James’ arrival in England ? 

Personal government is apt to produce picturesque oct 
sions of contact with the sovereign which we miss. The Cottons 
and Cotton House had several such encounters, not always d 
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a friendly character. The King was now beginning to have 
misgivings as to the advisability of such a large number of 
State documents—which no one else had had the sense to 
collect—accumulating in private hands. In 1615 Cotton 
found himself in custody, where he remained for eight months 
without trial, on a charge of doctoring documents for political 
purposes—to get a colleague out of trouble; then the King 
forgave and released him. Things did not mend under 
Charles, who had moreover good grounds for suspecting 
Cotton to be one of those dreadful people who take the popular 
side. 

The large garden of Cotton House with its river front had 
become a favourite promenade for Members of Parliament, 
and may well be the parent of the present Terrace. The 
garden is noteworthy as the scene of a little drama worthy 
the pen of Sir Walter Scott. The garden and the stairs 
formed a convenient private approach by water to the pre- 
cincts of the old Palace, now the Parliament Houses, in which 
precincts Cotton House stood. It had been arranged that 
Charles I, coming for his Coronation by water from Whitehall, 
should land at these steps and proceed through the garden 
to the abbey. Sir Robert with the help of his friend the Earl 
of Arundel, earl marshal, made elaborate preparations for 
the King’s reception and, with a few friends, his dutiful 
address ready, awaited his arrival. But the Government, in 
the person of Buckingham, had lately taken still greater 
offence at Cotton’s opposition and could not forego a personal 
revenge: the Royal barge ‘‘ bawked”’ the garden steps ; 
the King landed elsewhere, and Cotton was left with the 
feeling that he had been fooled. Charles was to become 
acquainted with his learned subject’s house twenty-four years 
later under less happy circumstances. 

Between these two events of 1625 and 1649 the Cotton 
family had another encounter with their Stuart “ cousins.” 
In 1630 Sir Robert was again under lock and key awaiting trial 
with others on a charge by the crown ; then on the very day 
fixed for the hearing, an Heir to the Throne was born, and in 
his joy Charles stayed proceedings and released the prisoners. 
But the Antiquary was pining under the restraints put upon 
him and his enforced separation from his beloved books and 
documents, and in the following year ‘“‘ Sir Rob Cotton my 
father died at Westminster the 6th of May being Friday,’’—a 
shadow of his former self. 

Sir Robert’s portrait had been painted by Paul Van Somer 
(1576-1621). The engraving by G. Vertue, 1784, shows a 
handsome bearded man with calm expression. The inscrip- 
tion records that Cotton was then fifty-four. But when Cotton 
was that age the painter had been dead three or four years. 

VOL, CXXIII, 3 
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As however the inscription blundered as to the date of 
Cotton’s birth, we need not worry about discrepancies. The 
face suggests a man of forty-eight to fifty. Cotton also sat to 
Cornelius Janssen (1590-1665). The engraving of this picture, 
inscribed: ‘‘C. Johnson pinxit 1629. R. White sculpsit 
1696,” forms the frontispiece to Thomas Smith’s catalogue 
of the manuscrupts in the Cotton Library (folio. Oxford, 1696), 
The face has changed. Much water had flowed past Cotton 
House Stairs in the last eight or ten years and gone is the 
bland repose. There had been the rebuff of the Coronation 
Day, the Antiquary was becoming the man of affairs and eyes 


and mouth are sterner, the Government had locked his | 


Library and taken the key. He had still to undergo his second 
imprisonment. 

The paint was scarcely dry on Janssen’s portrait when in 
November, 1929, there fell into the hands of Wentworth, 
who had formerly been of the party of Sir John Eliot and John 
Sym and Sir Robert Cotton but had left that disreputable 
gang, a tract on how “ to bridle the Impertinency of Parlia- 
ments.”’ It had been seriously put forward by one of the 
King’s party but was thought by the leaders to be a satire by 
Cotton or someone just as bad—curiously like Defoe’s experi- 
ence (in reverse) with his ‘‘ Shortest way with the Dissenters.” 
But the party had been released at the last moment by the 
intervention of the twelve-hour-old Prince Charles. 

Sir Robert was succeeded by his only surviving child 
Thomas. He seems to have taken little part in affairs and 
certainly none in the Civil War. When, however, 1649 came, 
Cotton House was in the hands of Parliament, and it is not 
surprising that Parliament, taking into consideration its 
accessibility from the river and to Westminster Hall, chose 
it as the lodging for the King during his trial. And there was 
no bawking of the stairs this time. 

Sir Thomas made great, and in the end successful, efforts 
to get the library restored to him by the Government, which 
had sealed and sterilised it. In the year following the execu- 
tion of the King, Cotton, aware of the strong feeling about 
his Collection, removed a part of it to Stratton Park (the 
family writes Stretton), near Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, 
the “ villa ’’ property of his son’s wife, and we may suppose 
that he spent much of his time there. He was probably there 
or at Connington when, some eleven years later, he received 
from his eldest son John the following letter, delivered 
presumably by John’s own servant, for it is without direction 
to a place. Unfortunately it is not dated, but its contents 
leave no doubt that it was written in London in the early 
part of 1660. Sir Thomas was then sixty-seven and his so 
thirty-nine. 
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Sir, 

All things goe on now so strongly for the king’s restoration, 
that now all persons of quality are busy in sending over presents 
unto him. I thought it my duty to give you notice, that most of 
your friends here thinke it very requisite and necefsary for you to 
doe somewhat in this kind. sooli in gold is thought as little as can 
be presented from one of your quality, the change would not be 
considerable, for gold is now at a low rate. If you thinke it con- 
venient to do this businefs I know where to procure the mony 
for the present, and I will take upon me the care of the management 
of the whole busine/s, and I doubt not but to give you a very good 
& satisfactory account. The kings occasions being now most 
prefsing, the lofse of a few dayes could make the gift lefs consider- 
able. Therefore if you thinke to doe any thing your friends here 
desire to have it done without delay. Thus with my humble duty 
I rest, 

Your affectionate sonne 
& to serve you John Cotton. 
[endorsed] 
For his ever honor’d Father Sir Thomas Cotton Baronett. 


We have no further record of the matter (there is, perhaps, 
some in the Museum) but we may suppose that Sir Thomas 
sent back the messenger with his acquiescence. However 
that may be, the King did return and had enough cash to 
make do at least fora time. In the following year Sir Thomas 
died at the age of sixty-eight at Connington and was buried 
with his father. 

Sir John was a scholar. He added to the collection and 
engaged Dr. Thomas Smith (1638-1710) to catalogue the 
manuscripts and to remain as resident librarian. His grand- 
father had begun and his father had continued a catalogue 
which is said to be in their writing. Whether it is partly the 
work of Richard James their librarian or no, the signatures 
of Robert and Thomas Cotton appear at the foot of over fifty 
pages. This MS is bound in two folio volumes and is now 
in the British Museum. 

Sir Thomas sat for his portrait to Sir Godfrey Kneller 
about 1670 ; the engraving by Vanderchane (?) shows a man 
of forty-five or fifty, of strongly marked features and full 
lips. It is said to suggest a man of definite views and few 
words such as one might expect from his clear and concise 
letter, but of kindly character. He wears the huge full- 
bottomed wig of the late seventeenth century, the great lace 
cravat falling in two simple vertical folds over the breast and 
the draped satin cloak such as none but portrait painters ever 
saw. The bust is liberally wreathed with Latin and Greek 
legends, doubtless under Sir John’s own direction. 
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Likely enough Sir John was in the country in 1688 ; he 
would then be sixty-six. The national affairs produced no 
such correspondence as those of 1660: at least none has been 
preserved. The change in the Succession has hardly the same 
thrill and romance as the joyful and happy Restoration, and 
Cotton had some part of the library at Stratton to occupy 
him ; he certainly spent his later years there. In 1700 he 
made known his intention that the whole of the collection 
should become the property of the nation practically gratis, 


But the arrangements were not made (or completed) when in | 


1702 he died at the age of eighty-one. 
The settlement was duly carried out under several Acts of 


Parliament, particularly that of 1706-7. There is an echo } 


of the last of these in a letter of 1752 from Mrs. Frances Cotton 
to her sister-in-law Mrs. Frances Hanbury, sister and heir of 
Sir John Cotton, fourth baronet. The sixth baronet had died 
in the spring of this year and the baronetcy had become 
extinct. 


August 11th, 1752. 
Madam, 

I lately wrote to the Family at Stretton to desire the names of 
the Tenants upon the Estate settled in lieu of Cotton House, and 
also to desire that the Deed relating to that Settlement might be 
secured for me: In answer to which I am inform’d that you mad” 
claim this estate. As I should be very sorry we should have any 
dispute at Law. I think it proper to acquaint you, that before I 
took any other step I had the advice of Council, before whom I 
laid the Act of Parliament of the 5th of Queen Ann and my Daughter's 
Will of which I here send you a Copy. The opinion I had upon itis 
this 

[Here follows Counsel’s Opinion supporting Mrs. Cotton's 
claim. ] 

As my Title is thus clear, I hope Madam you will not give me 
any trouble ab‘ it; but if you are resolved to contend it, I must 
and will supporting Right. Your speedy answer will oblige. 

Your Humble Servant, 
F, Cotton. 


Mrs. Cotton lost her case. Another Act was passed this 
same year in favour of Mrs. Hanbury, in whose line the right 
of nomination of a Cottonian Family Trustee also continued. 

So much for the Library. As to the houses: Cotton 
House became ruinous and the collections were removed in 
1712. Anything that was left of the old building was swallowed 
up in the fire of Thursday, October 16, 1834. Connington 
House was pulled down in 1753, the year after the death of 
the last baronet. A house that had been built in the reign 
of Elizabeth would not be regarded with favour in the middle 
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of the eighteenth century. It was again rebuilt (early in the 
nineteenth century ?) and Jones’s Views shows (I. pl. 118; 
II. p. 75) external arches which he says came from 
Fotheringhay. The Stretton estate was sold in 1764. The 
fine house at Hatley St. George in Cambridgeshire was built 
by another Sir Robert (1668-1749), the fifth baronet, probably 
at about 1690. He was a younger son of Sir John, the writer 
of the Restoration letter. There were branches of the family 
at Landwade and Madingley. 

Sister-in-law Frances Hanbury, who had made good her 
case against Frances Cotton, left a daughter Mary, whose 
personal estate included a Belinda lock falling over the left 
shoulder (preserved only in her portrait) and a handsome 
embroidered saddle-cloth of blue velvet, the only part of the 
family estates which has come at all in our direction: and 
none of us had dared to use it. Mary’s grandson was an Exon 
of the Yeomen of the Guard of George III; he was on duty 
when the King was attacked on his way to the theatre, and 
on his return home he described the events of the evening 
and how His Majesty, on reaching his box at the theatre, 
stood up and repeated in a loud voice the Collect : O Gop, 
the Protector of all that trust in Thee without Whom nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy, Increase and upon us Thy mercy ; 
that Thou being our ruler and guide, we may so pass through 
things temporal, that we finally lose not the things eternal : 
Grant this O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake our 
Lord. 

With this characteristic episode we may close these 
miscellaneous notes on the Cottons and their doings. 


T. D. ATKINSON. 


A FISHING HOLIDAY 


EVERY year with the coming of June 21, my friend, Cramers, 
and I would pay a visit to the fishing-tackle shop to renew our 
supplies of hooks, lines, floats, and other accessories necessary 
for the opening of the fishing season. We would rush to the 
shop as soon as school was over and bend eagerly over the 
glass cases which contained all varieties of tackle, from salmon 
flies to pike-spinning rods. We would buy trout flies and 
artificial minnows for pike, because their possession was the 
hall-mark of a fishing man although we knew that we should 
never use them. Various grades of shot for weighing the 
casts, ledger leads and preparations for waterproofing the line 
were all part of our regular purchases. We were very know- 
ledgable, for at home we had many excellent text-books which 
described the habits of all the British fresh-water fish and 
gave hints on their capture. Cramers and I had studied these 
books carefully and knew, in theory at least, how to catch the 
wily 30lb. carp lurking beneath the rusty iron bedstead lying 
at the bottom of the village pond. 

We fished the canal from the tow-path on Saturdays, in 
keen competition with half the town, especially if the weather 
was fine. They stood like statues, bending over their rods and 
staring hard at the multi-coloured floats in a sort of trance, 
never twitching an eyelid, or moving except to throw in a small 
handful of boiled hemp occasionally to keep the fish interested. 
We nicknamed them the “ Orientals ’’ because of their stoical 
calm. 

After one such afternoon, when we had caught but two 
small gudgeon, Cramers suggested that it would be a good idea 
to have a real fishing holiday during the school holidays in 
some out-of-the-way village. We visualised quiet, unfre- 
quented waters alive with fish, and pictured ourselves hauling 
in 6-lb. chub and giant perch. After an anxious consultation 
of the angling papers we decided on the ‘“‘ Frog and Duck” 
Inn at Waltonbury about 10 miles away. The proprietor of 
this inn rented a stretch of river for coarse fishing, and we 
could hardly wait for the great day to come. When at last it 
did, we cycled there with our belongings strapped on our backs 
and in paper carriers danging from the handlebars, our rods 
tied to the crossbars of our bicycles. 

Arriving at Waltonbury in the cool of the evening we saw 
a small, wizened old man, wearing a sailor’s peaked cap, sitting 
on a bench immediately beneath the ‘“‘ Frog and Duck ”’ sign- 
board. He held a foaming pint of ale in one hand and a small 
clay pipe in the other. The pipe, commonly known as a nose- 
warmer, had a short stem about 1 in. long. The old fellow 
turned out to be Mr. Grubb, the water-bailiff. Seeing our rods 
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he beckoned us over to him and asked us if we were going to 
stay at the inn. When we had told him our plans he became 
very confidential. He said that he knew just the place for us 
to fish if we would meet him at 6 a.m. the following morning. 
All the biggest fish, he told us, were caught early in the morn- 
ing. We were very excited on hearing this and Cramers imme- 
diately bought the old water-bailiff another pint of ale from 
the bar. Then Mrs. Elkins, the owner of the inn, a very plump 
and motherly woman, showed us our room, telling us that 
supper would be ready in half an hour. We unpacked our 
fishing tackle and prepared for the early start on the morrow. 
Cramers said that we must keep buying old Grubb beer so that 
he would keep showing us the best fishing places. 

We found an enormous supper laid out for us in one of the 
upstair’s rooms. Three places had been laid. In front of 
each chair on the table was a large plate full of slices of cold 
ham, beef and tongue. At one end of the table was a pork 
pie cut temptingly in half. A silver salad-bowl stood next to 
it containing a mixture of lettuce, cucumber, tomato and 
sliced egg. Cakes of all description reposed at the opposite 
end, together with cups and saucers and tea-making apparatus. 
But the most remarkable object on the table was a huge glass 
jar full of pickled onions. Round the walls of the room were 
glass cases containing various fish which had been caught by 
the visitors. 

Cramers and I were not long in making a hole in the good 
things. We took heavy toll of the pickled onions. While we 
were drinking our tea the door opened and Mrs. Elkins intro- 
duced the other visitor, a Mr. Smith. He was dressed in a 
loud check, plus-four suit. His hair was thin and sandy and 
he had a carefully trimmed moustache which formed a narrow 
line just above his upper lip. He had a perpetual smile on his 
face and twinkling eyes. We knew by the very look of him 
that he was a fellow angler. 

We talked to him for a long time that night, or rather 
listened to his fishing stories, the while he kept himself well 
supplied with pickled onions from the jar. Long after he had 
finished his supper Cramers and I kept watching the onions 
disappear with morbid interest. The last we saw of “‘ Pickles ”’ 
Smith, as we called him later, was of him disappearing into his 
bedroom consuming a large pickled onion with loud crunches. 

At 6 a.m. the following morning we got up, not having 
slept a wink for fear of passing the appointed hour. Old Grubb 
was waiting for us in the chilly morning air outside. Having 
put our rods together and fixed our lines we moved off in the 
slow, plodding wake of Mr. Grubb. As we walked along the 
river bank he kept stopping to point out places where large 
chub or pike had been landed. 
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At length we arrived at the secret place he had promised 
to reveal to us. It was overhung by willows and seemed to 
have been specially cleared of water weed. The water was 
about 3 ft. deep and the sandy bottom could be faintly dis- 
cerned through the slightly opaque water. We lost no time 
in baiting up with brandlings and casting out. Old Grubb, 
after giving us many hints on how to proceed and repeating 
that he would not have shown anybody else the place but us, 
appeared in the direction of the inn. 

Although we fished there for three hours, observing every 
rule of good angling, we only succeeded in landing two small 
roach. This was a disappointment but was adequately com- 
pensated for by the excellent bacon and eggs breakfast served 
by a little red-faced maid in a black dress and white apron, 
called Jean. ‘‘ Pickles’’ Smith had only just got up as we 
returned and on hearing of our failure that morning he looked 
very wise and told us that it was due to not ground-baiting 
the place beforehand. He told us how to make the ground 
bait, saying that we must attract the fish before attempting to 
catch them. We already knew this, but had been so excited 
the previous night that we had overlooked this sound precept 
of good fishing. Now, we thought, the fish were as good as on 
the hook. 

In an excess of cheerfulness we bought old Grubb an extra 
pint of beer that day. The following three days we fished 
steadily, but with no better luck. The old bailiff, seated on 
his favourite bench outside the inn, asked us every evening 
what luck we had had, but shaking heads and the production 
of one or two small specimens of the roach family were the best 
answers we could give. Cramers strongly suspected the old 
man of concealing knowledge of the best places from us, but 
although we plied him generously with the best beer we could 
get nothing further out of him. His libations only seemed to 
stimulate memory of days gone by, when he had seen three 
prize trout landed in three minutes or the capture of a monster 
eel, feats, of course, which afforded us scant satisfaction. 

On the fourth day “ Pickles ’’ informed us that owing to 
disappointment with the fishing he was leaving. We envied 
him when he said he was going to try the Norfolk Broads. 

After his departure we were wandering disconsolately 
round the garden at the back of the inn when we saw some 
skiffs and canoes moored in the river at the edge of the lawn. 
The name of the inn was painted on the rudders of the skiffs 
and along the sides of the canoes. We enquired about them 
and decided to hire a skiff for the remainder of our stay as 
something that would afford better sport than fishing. 

One afternoon we were about 2 miles upstream from the 
inn and were peering into the clear water on either side of the 
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boat when Cramers noticed some roach nosing about on the 
bottom amongst the weeds. Soon we made out an enormous 
shoal of them. We dropped small pellets of bread into the 
water round them and noted how quickly they were snapped 
up. Having marked the spot as being just opposite a river- 
side bungalow we rowed back to the inn for our fishing 
tackle. 

That evening we arrived at the place about one hour before 
dusk and commenced casting in to the swim. The shoal must 
have moved off elsewhere because no ripple disturbed the 
steady drift of our fioats from one end of the swim to the 
other. This peaceful scene was suddenly broken up by the 
appearance of a furious man on the lawn of the bungalow. He 
shouted to us to “ Clear off’’ as we were in private waters. 
We commenced reeling in our lines and the man disappeared 
inside the bungalow. Cramers immediately cast out his line 
again and I was about to follow suit when a bellow from the 
bungalow man, demanding how much longer we were going 
to stay, stopped me. Cramers told him that we were going to 
stay all night and did not intend moving for anyone. While 
the man fumed on the bank and threatened to fetch the police, 
Cramers, from the safety of the boat, proceeded to deliver a 
lecture on England as a free country. . 

In the midst of his harangue the man rushed to the river 
bank and commenced to untie a white-painted tub-boat from 
a mooring post. Cramers fell silent, and we both stared with 
sudden apprehension at this procedure. We saw, in our 
minds’ eye, an ignoble conclusion of our fishing holiday. We 
lost no time in heaving the skiff off the mass of weeds upon 
which it was resting, and, once in mid-stream, we took an oar 
each and, sitting side by side, pulled away with long, sweeping 
strokes. 

The white boat seemed to gain on us at first but soon fell 
away until at last it disappeared round a bend. We knew it 
was still following, however, by the shouts which kept reach- 
ing our ears. At length these died away, and, shipping our 
oars, we left the skiff drift slowly downstream, laughing with 
relief. 

We did not laugh, however, the following morning when 
we heard a voice which we recognised as that of the bungalow 
man talking to Mrs. Elkins in the hall below. He had seen the 
“ Frog and Duck ”’ painted on our boat, a little matter we had 
overlooked, and had had no difficulty in tracking us to the inn. 
We were called down to face the music, and although Cramers 
knew all the answers to the trespassing charges, he could not 
explain away the cheek he had given the man. However, with 
his innocent-looking face and blinking eyes and some very 
persuasive talk he managed to get Mrs. Elkins on our side, and 
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after we had apologised very meekly for our conduct, the man 
magnanimously agreed to let the matter drop. 

We did not attempt further fishing either in public or 
private waters during the remainder of our stay, but con- 
tented ourselves with pulling the skiff about the river. On the 
final morning we signed the visitor’s book. Under the heading 
““ Remarks,’ Cramers wrote that we had had a wonderful 
holiday and had caught many notable fish. As I signed the 
book I noticed that “‘ Pickles’’ Smith had written “ The 
Pickled Onions are excellent.’’ Old Grubb was in the bar as 
we passed through, so Cramers bought him a pint and thanked 
him for showing us all the best fishing places, but I fear the 
irony was lost on him. 

J. E. CRAVEN. 


LONDON LORE 


GLASSHOUSE YARD is a dingy little courtway in Aldersgate 
Street, where dilapidated warehouses are stuffed with hams, 
bacon and suchlike, or it was until the blitz laid it low. Yet 
even such a place is not without its claim to fame, for here 
died in 1770 a man of 102 (some say 105), whose life might 
have lasted less than half as long had it not been for the 
unique accident of the clock of St. Paul’s striking thirteen at 
midnight. 

His name was John Hatfield (some say it was James), a 
soldier, and being on sentry duty at Windsor Castle, he heard 
the clock of St. Paul’s chiming through the still night air. 
This was the time he should have been relieved, but the guard 
failing to arrive he fell asleep, which, in the spirit of modem 
trade union rules, appears to have been within his rights. 
At last the guard aroused him, and assuming his doze was a 
nightlong offence a court martial followed, where the judges, 
disbelieving that the bell of St. Paul’s had committed such a 
vagary or could carry such a distance, sentenced him to death 
for sleeping whilst on duty. But when several independent 
witnesses came forward and swore that they also had been 
struck by the same phenomenon there was nothing for it but 
a reprieve. 

To those grudging folk who point out that St. Paul’s had 
no clock during the reign of William and Mary, it is replied 
that Mr. Hatfield, recounting the tale in his old age, may have 
confused St. Paul’s with Big Ben. ‘ 
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SIX PROFESSORS 


SoME years ago, when writing some trivial and desultory recollections of 
long past days, I thought of what is said in Persuasion of the best company ; 
and it struck me how many of that best company were among the various 
Professors that I had met. This feeling cannot be singular, for when 
dining next to one or other of them, I have found my other neighbour 
openly envying me my place. Therefore, since some readers of my 
recollections actually asked, like Oliver, for more, I put down something 
about a half-dozen of them. Many others deserve commemoration, but 
I have written only of some that I knew well. Most of my memories 
may be of trifles, but may serve to throw a little light upon them ; and 
there are few left to tell tales of them, if I do not. In fact, a good deal 
of what I have to say is, so far, known only to myself. 

Henry Jackson seemed to unite in himself the best parts of Socrates 
and Samuel Johnson. When I was his pupil, he was not yet Professor of 
Greek, but had been for years the leading teacher of Ancient Philosophy 
at Cambridge. Knowing only that the subject was abstruse and dis- 
cussed in strange terms, I hoped to get some light upon it by going 
before my regular course began, and sitting quiet in a far corner. I soon 
found that, unlike other lecturers I had known, Jackson was wont to 
question each of his class singly ; also (that useful verb AavOdvw) that 
I had not escaped his notice sitting there. But he gave me time, though 
my turn was to come. Never have I known anything like his power of 
asking a searching question, and then, from a few halting words in 
answer, divining what the pupil was groping for, and proceeding to 
extract anything of the least promise in them. Unerringly he would lead 
his man along, patient, genial, yet slightly formidable, till he induced 
him to say something with a clearer glimmer of the truth, and so onward 
tothe desired end. In any new subject this would have been remarkable ; 
inthis it was astounding. Sometimes I nearly lost the thread of argument 
through sheer admiration of the method. He was equally sure and 
convincing when lecturing straight on, or criticising written work ; but 
the oral catechising was to me the chief marvel. Many men have taken 
even first-class honours solely in the strength of Jackson’s teaching ; and 
when he received the Order of Merit, every old pupil of his felt honoured 
in his teacher. 

Though then teaching philosophy only, he retained his knowledge 
of general scholarship and literature, and had a wide range of interests. 
He was wise rather than clever; but his robust, downright intellect 
could at need deal with any subtlety ; like some massive fieldsman who 
somehow holds every catch and stops every hit. He carried in his 
memory his old pupils’ work, followed their later careers, welcomed them 
when in Cambridge, corresponded with them, and was ever ready with 
wise counsel. He was unfailing in hospitality, regarding neither time, 
expense, nor troubles of his own ; and as host, or chairman at a festive 
gathering, unflaggingly cheerful and encouraging. A great, but selec- 
tive reader of fiction, from Miss Austen to David Harum, he discussed it 
with vigour and decision ; settling the mystery of The Nebuly Coat (if such 
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it be) in two words, and dismissing another novel, perhaps misguidedly 
clever, with one roar of contempt. 

Jackson was a strong and advanced Liberal, but never used his 
unique influence to convert his juniors. And there was, I feel, a latent 
personal conservatism in him. I recall his digressing, just once, in a 
lecture, to describe the Triposes, and the gradual changes in them, 
summing up to the effect that the years 1850-70 saw the best of the 
system. He was third classic in 1863, having then, as it was said, read 
only three dialogues of Plato. Besides a memoir of him by Dr. Parry, 
who succeeded him as Vice-Master, brief but vivid accounts of him have 
been given by the Master in his Recollections and Reflections, and by the 
late Provost of Eton in Evon and King’s. With these I do not compete. 

I heard Dr. Butler, however, speaking of Jackson’s portrait when first 
hung in Hall, say something of “‘ looking for a pipe in that beloved hand.” 
I remember, too, going to Jackson’s rooms with him after a lecture, for 
further light. When there he first said, in his gruffest voice, “‘ I do hate 
boots ” ; took them off, climbed, in his socks, on to the seat of a wooden 
armchair, and expounded, as only he could do, remarking, “‘I have a 
somewhat microscopic knowledge of this part of the Dialogue.” 

On going up from school for examination, I wrote, with all the 
advantages of ignorance, a fairly successful essay on the prospects of Art 
and Poetry in England at the end of the 19th century. My line was that 
Poetry and Art preceded Philosophy, which had now arrived on the 
scene. Readers can guess my feelings, when, years after, I discovered 
that Jackson had set the paper. 

Charles Villiers Stanford became Professor of Music at the age of 
thirty-five, during my Cambridge time. He was conducting the Musical 
Society some years before that, and was organist of Trinity while yet an 
undergraduate. Let me confess that I had at first little admiration for 
him or his music ; but with my understanding, my esteem soon grew. 
After some time of slight acquaintance, I came to know him, for the rest 
of my stay, rather well, though hardly one of his inner circle of friends. 
But I was able to learn much from him, by precept and example, in music 
first, and also in other things ; for he had a way of dropping shrewd 
hints, as well as oddly intimate confidences. From experience of him 
and several other conductors—as Richter, Sullivan, Parry, Cowen, and 
** Westminster ’’ Bridge—I should say that Stanford’s beat was the most 
informing of all; not a lift like Richter’s, nor an easy encouragement like 
Sullivan’s, nor a vaguely exhilarating sword-exercise like Parry’s, but one 
which seemed to tell each chorister what note to sing and what word to 
sing to it, even in Greek. 

Stanford’s musical knowledge was enormous, a store of ever fresh 
surprises. The thoughts which he expressed in composition must have 
been deep and rich, though he would have explained his processes simply 
as “‘ knowing one’s business.” Being a man of genius, or the nearest 
thing to it, he went far ; and might have gone farther, had he not been 
often hampered by ill-luck and by enmities, which, whatever others may 
have said, I hold to have been only to a limited extent his own fault. 
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Unhappily, his manner did him scant justice ; it was misleading as to his 
real character, and caused him to be constantly misunderstood. It was, 
I think, Ian Maclaren who suggested that, to proclaim strange or unwel- 
come doctrines with any success, a robust-looking, hearty-sounding 
orator should be found. Stanford, who had some such causes to urge, 
was pallid-looking, and not hearty in his usual voice and manner. Conse- 
quently his honest wrath sounded peevish, his humour thin and piping ; 
cool as he might really be, his bow to an audience appeared a mere 
embarrassed, peering nod; and nine times out of ten the man’s inner 
soundness and robustness were entirely missed. Could he only have 
shown his true nature, he would have been less misunderstood and more 
appreciated at large. 

It was a pity ; but he took his disappointments, on the whole, with 
philosophy, and sometimes with genuine pluck and cheerfulness. Out 
of one awkward position he was delivered by the timely disgrace of his 
enemy ; out of another by his own cool courage and (for once) wariness. 
But more happily I recall him taking his ease in brief domestic laziness, 
with charming children popping in and out of the room; or joining 
comfortably in the laugh against the host (himself!) when ‘‘ Monty ” 
James (future Provost of King’s and Eton, then barely a B.A.), conducting 
a comic chorus, caught him out in a mistake, and instantly rapped out 
“Professor Stanford! I’m surprised at you. Come to my study at 
ten to-morrow morning, and bring two or three batons with you! ” 
Or again, explaining, at lunch, that Trinity audit was more digestible than 
other beer ; or, at a rehearsal, muttering ‘‘ I wish this German-Hungarian- 
Bavarian-American Jew would go back to the various countries he came 
from.” There one saw the real Irishman, kindly, witty, quick-tempered, 
and loving an enemy for the sake of the enmity. He was generally an 
acute judge of character, and if I sometimes heard shrewd hits, I heard 
appreciation also ; his respect for outstanding merit * was profound, and 
unstinted in expression. Once, commending an unassuming pupil, he 
said of his rival (both did fine work) ‘‘ But Andrew, you know, is a fine- 
looking man, and walks about in an Inverness cape with a volume of 
scores under his arm.”” He had a curiously whimsical grin to match his 
humour ; and my remembrance of him is of a cultured man of the world, 
full of varied wisdom for the benefit of others, and most entertaining 
company. Let me, finally, give Stanford’s account of how he was 
helped towards a notion of infinite space. At the Albert Hall, the 
conductor has (or had) a high seat, well above and away from all else. 
Here Stanford was perched, when a—well, the old nickname F sharp 
seems here fitting—jumped on to his hand, and thence away again into 
the vast air, where sight failed to follow it. 

With Frederic Maitland, Downing Professor ‘‘ of the Laws of 
England,” my acquaintance was shorter, perhaps slighter, and purely 
social. It was extremely pleasant, among other reasons, for the way in 
which it began. When he arrived back in Trinity, he took rooms on 
my staircase ; and almost on the morrow, he knocked on my door, came 


* Asin Tennyson, Joachim and most “‘ Illustrious Personages.”’ 
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in and introduced himself, and became in a few moments a delightful 
companion ; a compliment which I have felt ever since, for he was already 
widely popular. But Maitland had a most ingratiating way with him, and 
moreover entirely genuine. He was then in the later thirties, at once 
mature and youthful in manner. No one meeting him would have been 
allowed to guess the extent of his learning, any more than the hard study 
by which it was acquired. (He examined for three Triposes, Law, History 
and Moral Sciences). Almost his first words were to ask whether I was 
going to hear Joachim play the Beethoven Concerto (in a few days), and to 
make quite sure that I should go. The tone of his talk was lively ; | 
remember him telling something about an old fellow so decrepit that 
** you couldn’t exactly bury him ”’ ; and, like his writings, his conversa- 
tion, without mere joke-stuff, had wit and humour ever lurking at the 
back of it all. 

One specially admirable trait in Maitland was that he never practised 
the social trick, from which many of us may have suffered at the hands 
of popular (but less popular) men, of dropping the companion of the 
moment when metal more attractive came near. This, with more 
temptation, perhaps than most men, and ample opportunities, Maitland 
was incapable of doing. He was in those days a “‘ verray parfit gentil” 
fellow, and remained such, I feel sure, to the end, even through the white 
martyrdom which he, like Verrall, came to share. He was, I believe, 
only fifty-six when he died ; it seems impossible to believe that he would 
by now have been ninety and more. For he seemed to be of those who 
never grow old, except in wisdom. I have come across a philosopher's 
saying of him that “‘ if Maitland made a statement, it was sure to be as near 
the truth as it was possible to get.” 

Arthur Woollgar Verrall was primarily a classical student but 
Cambridge mathematicians and classics are wont, sooner or later, to 
enlarge the borders of their studies, and it is significant that their appro- 
priate doctors’ degrees are entitled “‘ of Science ” and “‘ of Letters.” To 
“* Letters ” Verrall was faithful all his life ; and his appointment, in later 
years, to be the first (King Edward VII.) professor of English literature 
was a happy new departure. Here, but for failing health, he was on his 
way toa striking success. Long before this, as an undergraduate, he being 
from my own school, I sought, besides attending his lectures, to be his 
pupil in composition. A comment of his will illustrate his character. | 
had shown him up a “spondaic”’ hexameter (not usually allowed in 
exercises), ending ‘‘ nubes secat interruptas ”’ and Verrall’s greeting to 
me as I came in was, “ The line of yours I like best is the one I’m afraid! 
oughtn’t to like.” (Another great, and fastidious, scholar said of a line 
of mine, “‘ Vivere nam timuit, pertimuitque moro ” ; “‘ Hm! thoroughly 
Ovidian ! antithesis destitute of all point whatever!” There is a subtle 
difference of tone.) 

Some who knew Verrall’s brilliancy of talk may have been less well 
aware of the gentle consideration which guided it. Possibly it pleased 
his fancy to use his subtlety of mind to conceal, in the very act of showing, 
this kindliness. In one of his best books, defending the general moral 
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character of Horace’s Odes against some commentators, he breaks out : 
“Really, if these people were not all dead, one might well be angry.” 
That was about as far as wrath could take him. 

His almost unconcious animation of talk, when in health, made a 
lively contrast with the dignity of his pallid, delicately cut features, with 
black hair and beard. In the eighties there was a marked, though super- 
ficial resemblance between him and the Hebrew professor, Kirkpatrick, 
also a fine and fine-looking scholar. But the Hebraist was, appropriately, 
more oriental looking, with even blacker hair and beard, and warmer 
colouring. 

Of Verrall’s knowledge of literature in several languages, his acute 
insight into verbal delicacies, and his keen interest in solving mental 
problems, it is better to say nothing than to speak inadequately. The 
last time I saw him was at dinner, specially arranged, in spite of difficulties 
(his health was already troublesome), for us to meet ; and soon after, he 
entered on the latter stages of increasing suffering, a martyrdom which 
many testify that he bore heroically to the last. As it was not through 
my fault, I scarcely know whether it is a matter of regret or relief that I 
saw him no more, and can the more easily think of him as he used to be ; 
one who joined amiability to acuteness as very few have done. 

George Saintsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at 
Edinburgh was, unlike others that I speak of, an Oxford man ; and both 
Oxford and Cambridge used to lend some of their best men to Scotland 
as professors. His appointment came rather late in life, and he had long 
before been an examiner at Cambridge and elsewhere. Yet, after twenty 
years of Edinburgh, he lived about seventeen more, in retirement, but by 
no means idle ; and it was then that I knew him, when he was producing 
his Scrap-books and Cellar Book, many items from which we discussed 
before they reached the public. Probably, in those latter years, I saw more 
ofhim than any other man. He had declined all non-University honours, 
and discouraged the writing of any biography, thought short acccounts of 
him have appeared. But in his old age he became almost a legendary 
figure, frequently celebrated in the Press. It is hardly surprising, if 
regrettable, that already some inaccuracies have crept into the legend ; 
though the particularly clumsy “‘ basement ”’ myth has, I trust, been 
happily exploded by those who knew better. 

His talk, old as he was, and old-fashioned in habits and tastes, was 
remarkably cheerful and racy, and his knowledge of affairs well abreast of 
the times. In his criticism—which he had not quite ceased to write— 
he reached, with the union of great knowledge and sterling character, a 
very high level ; and genious is at least as rare in criticism as in any 
calling, and so are the qualities required for it, in full measure (he once 
wrote of having been made a critic by a thorough reading of Kithnen’s 
Greek Grammar ; and I think it was Hornby, as Head Master of Eton, 
who said to a discursive member of his staff, ‘‘ Why don’t you read 
Madvig’s Latin Grammar ?”) He knew the principles of criticism as 
well as any man, and also knew enough to disregard them, when advisable, 
in practice ; and if the ultimate aim of it is to set forth the truth (as 
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Maitland would have set it) with justice and not without charity, 
Saintsbury, not sounding trumpets before him, came as near as any to the 
desired goal. His disability of weak sight he turned—a mark of greatness 
—to good account. Obliged to read laboriously and rather slowly, 
he did it so thoughtfully and thoroughly that once read, he remembered 
almost everything essential, and seldom needed to do the work again, 
except for accuracy of reference or for pleasure. Consequently his mind 
came to be richly stored with the best (and much other) work in English, 
French and classical languages, as well as a good deal of selected German 
and Italian, poetry especially ; the whole inwardly digested, and con. 
sidered with much knowledge of the world ; for he had a choice and 
wide acquaintance, though no great traveller. Troubles overtook him 
when old, and he lived solitary, and latterly only went out to vote at 
elections, but he was still completely alert in mind, still interesting and 
interested, even in current topics ; conning the daily paper through from 
the leader to the sporting news. When no longer able to see visitors, 
he continued to write cheerful notes ; his handwriting has been some- 
what maligned by his own modesty and other people’s captiousness, | 
have known others worse, and no fuss made about it. His notes certainly 
took time to read ; the writing was not uncomely, but some letters were 
formed more like others than themselves ; and he dealt in quaint allusions 
and quick transitions, so that the context gave little guidance for a guess. 

In the absence of anyone better fitted, I had a share of his confidences 
in those years ; enough to show me that he was a wise, brave, patient 
old man, with youth still in his heart ; with no more than proper pride, 
and a high sense of honour; as good a judge of conduct as could be 
found. He had ceased to trouble much (and what matter?) about his 
appearance and turn-out ; but I was told by one who remembered him 
many years before, “‘ that he was then very smart ; he had a beard, but he 
was terribly smart.” 

Lastly, I come to one with whom my friendship was longest, closest, 
and most constant of all; so close that I might hesitate to write of him 
here, only that I cannot bring myself to omit his name from this honour- 
able company. I came up to Cambridge on the same day as Francis 
Crawford Burkitt, and we passed our first year there in the same house, 
before moving into college rooms. He said afterwards that our acquaint- 
ance began with my borrowing of him on the doorstep to pay the cab from 
the station. However unlike my usual behaviour, I cannot deny it; 
but I have no remembrance of it. Anyhow it turned out no bad be 
ginning for a life-long friendship from that day onward. 

Fortunately for others as well as himself, Burkitt was, throughout life, 
in easy circumstances, and able to follow his own bent, which was for 
study ; and he had the wisdom to work hard and steadily for years aftet 
taking his degree, He came up from Harrow (thanks largely to Bowen) 
well equipped to begin mature study. At Cambridge his first line was 
mathematics ; he was a wrangler, and his work was highly thought of; 
but already he was interested in divers subjects. He must have had some 
classical grounding, and his Greek and Latin were ample for his Biblicd 
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and textual work and these, with various Oriental tongues, especially 
Syriac, became principal subjects, but linked to a wide field of knowledge. 
Quite early in his career, he could write down almost any disputed text 
in the N.T. as given in the important MSS., in accurate imitation of each 
handwriting ; and as an undergraduate would manufacture quasi- 
papyrus fragments, in which amusement I sometimes tried to assist. His 
classics he did not pursue very far, but had a fondness for Horace, and for 
Verrall’s ideas on the Odes. (I agree in thinking Verrall’s lectures and 
book theories specially convincing, e.g., on Lamia). Burkitt developed, 
I thought, a very clear and attractive literary style ; his handwriting, too, 
was beautiful, in English and in many other scripts. 

I remember no-one who could discuss everyone else’s subject with 
such ability and such freshness of ideas. He was, too, a capable pianist 
and musician, very occasionally a composer. His fondness for Bach was 
thought by some to narrow his general appreciation ; but in early days 
Ishould have said Beethoven was pre-eminent with him, the symphonies 
in particular, 

Better yet than all his learning, or the wisdom that accrued with age, 
was his guileless and kindly character, of which I had plentiful experience. 
In fifty years we had one brief difference, of which I only remember that 
the fault was mainly on my side, the peace-making all on his. Naturally 
sweet-tempered, he never took offence or remembered a wrong, unless a 
principle was involved. The intellectual side of him resented crass 
stupidity, though quite amiably ; but foulness or brutality was utterly 
revolting tohim. At the outbreak of the Great War he was much shaken, 
seeing all the risk to civilisation involved, and no compensating gain for 
any. He never resented honest opposition or criticism. I had no more 
fear of being misunderstood when I felt bound to say, that glad as I was 
on personal grounds, I had doubts whether he ought really to have been 
a Divinity professor, than I had in telling him that a Trinity fellowship 
should have come his way sooner than it did. Both remarks he received 
with equal cheerfulness. 

We last met when he asked me to dine at a Trinity commemoration. 
As I could only stay one night, he planned for me to arrive early ; took 
me over the new University Library, of which he had already mastered the 
arrangement ; then to tea with our oldest friends ; a quiet fireside talk, 
and finally the glories of the feast. Through it all he was in high spirits, 
and apparently in full health. The invitation came from him, but I shall 
always feel that it was ordained in loving kindness by a Power above. 
For this was March, and in May, almost suddenly, he died. 

“ They are all gone into the World of Light.” 
RICHARD R. OTrrTLey. 


THE STRANGE VIGOUR OF SUN YAT-SEN 


Taz SrRANGE ViGour OF SuN YAT SEN. By Bernard Martin. (Heine- 
mann, 12s. 6d.) On its intrinsic merits, Mr. Martin’s work hardly 
entitles it to critical notice, but as a straw in the wind, as a symptom 
indicative of the trend of doctrinaire opinion in regard to the future of 
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China, coincident with and endorsing the current activities of Kuo. 
mintang propaganda, its publication at this juncture is interesting. 

From his publishers’ introductory note it would appear that Mr, 
Martin’s interest in China and in Sun Yat-sen, arises out of his havin 
been on terms of friendship, as a boy, with some of the few Chinese 
students in England at the time of the Revolution of 1911 ; as a writer, 
his work seems to have been confined hitherto to books for children, 
It would be interesting to know by what process of education or illumina. 
tion his outlook on Chinese affairs has acquired that warm sympathy 
with Kuomintang policy which now finds expression in his strange figure 
of Sun Yat-sen. With a naivety which almost disarms criticism, Mr, 
Martin explains in his Preface that, in spite of Sun’s tremendous, world. 
wide influence, “‘ there is no biography of the man available to English 
readers.” This is, of course, not so, and Mr. Martin admits as much by 
observing, on his next page, that Lyon Sharman’s full-length biography 
(1934) “is probably as accurate as any book on Sun Yat-sen will be.” 
But he dismisses Sharman’s work as unduly critical and suggests that the 
last decade “‘ of miserable world history may have given us a different 
view of the international aspect of Sun’s work and place in history.” 
He goes on to explain that, as “‘ any book on Sun is controversial,” he 
has felt it necessary to cite a number of authorities and sources, upon 
which his readers may base their own judgment. But these sources are, 
one and all, selected to justify his fanciful portrait of Sun as a revolu- 
tionary leader of high principles and sound judgment. Those writer 
who have described his insatiable lust for power, his autocratic insistence 
on undisputed authority and complete lack of scruple in maintaining it, 
his intrigues and expedients which, with the help of Japan and Russia in 
turn, served to keep him in power at Canton—all these are by-passed by 
Mr. Martin. His bibliography contains no reference to Morse and 
McNair, Malraux, Mrs. Hobart, Gilbert, “‘ Sagittarius ” or Hallett Abend, 
and he makes no mention of the part played by Wang Ching-wei and 
Eugene Chen, in building up (with Moscow’s help) the cult and legend 
which canonised Sun as the Father of the Republic and adopted the chaotic 
rigmarole of his “‘ Three Principles ” as the sum and substance of Chinese 
political thought. 

Mr. Martin considers it unfortunate that the statesmen of the Occident, 
lacking Sun’s clarity of vision, failed to encourage his schemes for the 
international development of China, by means of large loans to be raised 
for that purpose, and he regrets that Lord Curzon declined to sponse 
the book in which Sun outlined his vast programme. But, he observes 
the Atlantic Charter has now recognised the interdependence of peoples; 
henceforth, the Chinese, in common with all other nations, are to enjoj 
freedom from want. Conforming to the text continually preached hj 
China’s propagandists since 1900, he holds forth a vision of the vast 
profitable world-market which China is bound to become, when “ mututl 
economic aid ” has been definitely accepted as a principle of internation! 
relations. In this connection, he quotes, towards the end of his book, 
“a recent official publication of the Chinese Government ” (June 194) 
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which, in view of the proceedings at the International Monetary Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods, is not without present significance. 
““Sun’s proposals,” it says, “‘ were made after the First World 
War, but were not carried out. After the Second World War, China 
will welcome, more than ever, the technical and financial co-operation 
of the United Nations in the vast task of national reconstruction. It 
will be to the interest not only of the Chinese but of the United 
Nations as a whole that the Chinese standard of living is greatly 
raised. For in the last analysis only when ‘ four hundred million 
customers ’ are relatively well-off, will they constitute a great world 
market and become a strong stabilising influence in the Pacific area.” 
It is a goodly vision, but it would be more impressive if it had not 
been proclaimed by China’s spokesmen on many profitable occasions, 
from the conclusion of our first wars with China down to the days of the 
Washington Conference. Of these Mr. Martin recks not. 


RUSSIA 


SurvEY OF RusstAN History. By B. H. Sumner. (Duckworth, 16s.) 
In a remarkable historical analysis Mr. Sumner has disentangled the 
main distinguishable elements which have worked together during long 
and stormy centuries to shape Russian national character. The factors 
which Mr. Sumner discusses are the Frontier, the State, the Land, the 
Church, the Slavs, the Sea, and the West. Formerly a Fellow of All 
Souls and at the time of writing a Fellow of Balliol, Mr. Sumner (who 
now holds a chair at a Scottish university) writes with the authority 
derived from a scholarly command of his materials and although his 
presentation demands attentive reading and his style cannot be called 
lively, the abundance of important facts and penetrating comment that 
fill his pages make this book a veritable vade mecum for all serious and 
responsible students of contemporary affairs. Two points in Mr. 
Sumner’s analysis may be noted as of contemporary interest. One 
concerns common features of the Russian State under the Tsarist and 
Soviet regimes : “‘ Great centralisation of power, enormous range of 
State action, massive bureaucracy, extreme emphasis on the army, drastic 
use of force and the secret police, semi-deification of the leader or 
sovereign.” The other concerns the military, religious and cultural 
struggles between Russians and Poles which Mr. Sumner lists together 
with the Ottoman conquests and the German expansion and power as 
“the three major facts in the history of the Slavs ” for the last 600 years. 
He points out that, until Germany’s invasion of Russia in July, 1941, all 
Russians and all Poles had never been joined in history in struggle against 
acommon foe ; he asks what has thus divided the countries in the past ; 
and he answers :— 

“ Two different civilisations ; disputed territory ; the partitions 
of Poland and loss of independence (1795) ; subjection of the 
majority of Poles to Russian rule for a century since 1815. The last 
two causes after 1919 were memories, but bitter and long-festering 
memories, and in 1939 the Soviet-German partition transformed one 
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of them into an actuality again. The first two causes of division 
have never ceased to be operative.” 
The strength, depth and complexity of the causes of Russo-Polish 
division and antagonism have never been better analysed. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES 


Tue Propte’s Verpicr. A full Report of the Proceedings at the 
Krasnodar and Kharkov German Atrocity Trials. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
This small volume forms part of the terrible documentation already 
published about German atrocities throughout Europe. The Krasnodar 
trial was held in July, 1943, not long after the liberation of this important 
city of the North Caucasus. The Kharkov trial was held in December, 
1943. Fairly detailed accounts of these trials were published in the 
British press at the time ; and this book gives fuller details. The verbatim 
record is not yet, however, available in English. It is to be hoped that 
the Soviet authorities will fill this gap when the paper shortage passes, for 
it is of the highest importance for the future that the account of these 
unspeakable German horrors should be available to the English-speaking 
world. Readers of the National Review are too well informed about the 
nature and variety of German atrocities in this war to make it necessary 
to repeat the details given in The People’s Verdict. Suffice it to say that 
the Krasnodar and Kharkov trials show the German at his foulest and 
blackest. One criticism of this volume is necessary. The publishers 
describe these atrocity trials as “German” on the title page but as 
** Nazi”? on the dust-jacket. The use of the word “‘ Nazi” tends to 
confuse the public mind and make ordinary people forget that Nazis are 
in fact Germans. 


THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN 


THe NETHERLANDS INDIES AND JAPAN. By Dr. H. J. van Mook. (Allen 
and Unwin, 6s.) PRISONER OF THE JAPS. By Gwen Dew. (Hutchinson, 
ros. 6d.) THE Civit DEFENCE oF Mataya. Compiled by a Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir George Maxwell, K.B.E., C.M.G., and 
published under the auspices of the Association of British Malaya 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) Wer Burtt AND Destroyep. By Douglas Bailey. 
(Hurst and Blackett, 10s. 6d.) The Netherlands Indies, Hong-kong and 
Malaya provide the mise-en-scéne of these books. Their time is the period 
before Japan attacked in the Pacific and the early months of Japanes 
victories. Of their authors, Dr. van Mook is a high Dutch official, Miss 
Dew an American journalist, and Mr. Bailey a young engineer who was 
just twenty-four when in November, 1940 he sailed from England to take 
up a post in the Malayan Public Works Service. Dr. van Mook tells the 
story of the economic negotiations between the Netherlands Indies and 
Japan during 1940 and 1941. As Head of the Department of Economic 
Affairs and Chairman of the Dutch delegation which negotiated with the 
Japanese, his account has complete authority. Besides the importait 
information it contains about these negotiations and their background, 
this little book shows clearly and impressively the wisdom, coolness and 
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skill with which the Dutch authorities of the Netherlands Indies con. 
ducted their affairs during a period when—let us acknowledge the fact 
frankly—Dutch insight into the intentions and purposes of Japan was 
clearer than our own. Miss Dew was in the Far East when the Japanese 
attacked. She went through the siege of Hong-kong, saw many of the 
horrors and outrages which the Japanese inflicted in their hour of triumph, 
spent some months in the concentration camp at Fort Stanley on Hong- 
kong Island, where the Japanese confined British and American civilians, 
and was finally fortunate enough to be sent home when her compatriots 
were repatriated. Miss Dew writes a clear, informative and very human 
account of her experiences. The most important information contributed 
by The Civil Defence of Malaya to understanding of the debacle that over- 
took this great colony is the categorical assertion, made by men with 
exceptional and intimate knowledge of the country and its people, that 
the Malays as a whole were completely loyal, and that the exaggerated tales 
of “‘ Fifth Columnism ” were mainly due to ignorance of the facts. Mr, 
Bailey’s charming and vivid book shows us just the kind of Englishman 
who has contributed in the past towards building the Empire, and will 
help to rebuild it in the future. His common sense, coolness and good 
feeling were inexhaustible throughout a long period of great strain. This 
book should be read by all who want to see how the best of the younger 
generation look forward to their future responsibilities to the Empire and 
its peoples, 


AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST IN THE FAR EAST 


My Years IN CutnaA. By Hallett Abend. (John Lane, 12s. 6d.) The 
concluding paragraph of this book sums up the results achieved and 
opinions formed by Mr. Abend during the fifteen years of his work, 
first as N. China correspondent of the New York Times and later as head of 
that paper’s news service in China. It says :— 

“* If the war is won without also bringing a complete restoration 
of the freedom of the Press, and bringing it immediately upon the 
cessation of hostilities, it will have been fought in vain. Only 
freedom of reporting and of comment can prevent bunglings in 
the first period of the peace, bunglings which might well make it 
necessary to fight the war all over again before the sons of the men 
who return are old enough to vote.” 

From 1926 to 1941 Abend fought bravely and without ceasing against 
the bans and restrictions imposed by China’s civil censors and military 
autocrats upon the freedom and activities of journalists. For the first 
six years after his arrival he reported fully and frankly upon the dangerous 
condition of the country, on the tyrannous abuse of power by the 
Kuomintang dictatorship at Nanking, on the widespread disloyalty and 
unrest amongst the regional warlords and on the certain prospect of civil 
wars in the years to come. Loyally supported by his Editor, he did his 
best to enlighten and arouse public opinion in America, by explaining the 
dangers which threatened the world’s peace because of China’s weakness 
and lack of unity and Japan’s manifestly warlike intentions. But his 
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efforts to disturb the optimistic insouciance of the State Department at. 
Washington were a failure and his fearless criticism of the Nanking régime 
resulted in a demand for his deportation, and when this was rejected by 
Washington, in the banning and boycotting of his work by depriving 
him of all facilities for correspondence, telegraphing, travel and access 
to official sources of inforrration. ‘“‘ The Abend case ” came to be 
widely discussed throughout the Far East and resulted in a sharp division 
of opinion amongst foreigners with regard to the prospects for China 
under the Nanking régime. Concerning this he says :— 

“In general the missionaries and the educators, particularly the 
Americans and the British, were starry-eyed optimists who believed 
that there would be no more civil wars and that the Nanking régime § 
was composed of only high-minded and scrupulously honest men, 
who had thoughts for nothing but China’s welfare. The foreign 
business men and most of the diplomats believed the peace could 
not long endure and were coldly realistic concerning both the 
ability and the probity of many of the Chinese who had been cata- 
pulted into high positions by the Nationalist military success.” 

Eventually, in 1932, as the result of a tactful démarche by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, the official demand for Abend’s deportation was 
tacitly abandoned at headquarters, though his enemies at Nanki 
continued to hamper and restrict his work and his life was sheet 
more than once. In the years that followed Japan’s descent upom 
Manchuria, he succeeded in establishing friendship and intimate con | 
with the Generalissimo, and confidence on both sides. He became, if 
fact, a friendly supporter of the “‘ Soong dynasty,” and after the collapse af 
the rebellion of the northern warlords against Chiang (1930) and 
latter’s coming to terms with the ‘‘ Communist ” forces, consequent 
the kidnapping at Sian, his work was chiefly concerned with the exposure 
of Japan’s aggressive policy and the seriousness of her preparations for 
war against America and England in alliance with Germany and Italy 
As a result, his own position became increasingly difficult and dangerous, 
and eventually, after repeated threats and attempts on his life by the 
Japanese, he was persuaded by the American authorities to leave 
the country. 4 

Mr. Abend is a man of decided opinions, with the courage of his 
convictions ; he has a strong sense of his duty to his paper and te 
public behind it, and he is over 100 per cent. American. Some of his 
opinions may not appeal to English readers, as, for example, when he 
discusses ‘ what America is to do with Hongkong,’ if and when Ameticall 
forces have ejected the Japanese, or with regard to restoring the “ di 
credited British Colonial system in Burmah.” But he is equally incisivg 
in criticising the American Government’s lack of foresight and unde 
standing of the situation in China and its complete failure to apprehel 
the significance of the Japanese Military party’s deep-laid plans for wo# 
dominion or to prepare for the war which became manifestly inevitaDl 
after the invasion of Manchuria. His book deserves to be read aii 
studied by everyone who is interested in the future of China. : 


